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MONDAY, JULY 16, 1951 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Ways and MEANs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Robert L. Doughton (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing this morning is for the purpose of 
considering H. R. 1005, to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for 
the free importation of twine used for baling hay, straw, and other 
fodder and bedding material. 

The clerk will please read the bill, 

The CLerk (reading). 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That paragraph 1622 of section 201 of title II 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, is amended by inserting after the words 
“binding twine’ a comma and the words ‘and twine chiefly used for baling hay, 
straw, and other fodder and bedding materials’’. 

The CHarrman. It will be recalled that the Senate adopted an 
amendment to H. R. 3336, the bill suspending the import taxes on 
copper, having about the same purpose as this bill, and that the House 
conferees on H. R. 3336, or at least some of the House conferees, felt 
we did not have sufficient information to act on the Senate amendment 
since we had not conducted hearings on the subject. The Senate 
conferees agreed to the deletion of the Senate amendment on the 
understanding from the House conferees that we would conduct 
hearings at the first reasonable opportunity on H. R. 1005. 

Mr. Dinceiit. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the clerk be directed to 
read a brief statement on my behalf. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. Dingell is the author of this bill. 

(The statement was read, as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Jonn D. Dincett, Memper, ComMiIrreE oN Ways AND 
Means, House or REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman, for more than 2 vears I have actively interested in the discrimi- 
nation that now exists in the tariff treatment between binder twine, which comes 
in free of duty, and baler twine, which is subject to the duties preseribed in the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as modified by the reciprocal trade authority of the President. 
Although I believe that the Congress—-even the Congress which wrote the Tariff 
Act of 19380—-could not have intended that there should be a distinction between 
binder twine and baler twine, such a distinction has been drawn by the Bureau of 
Customs and the courts. Consequently, in the Eightv-second Congress I rein- 
troduced legislation to provide for the free importation of baler twine and to place 
it on the same status as binder twine. 

I believe that witnesses here today will conclusively demonstrate that there is 
no real distinction to be drawn between the two commodities, either from the 
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standpoint of the substance from which made, the method of manufacture, or the 
end use. Consequently, without further discussion, I am pleased that the com- 
mittee has seen fit to schedule hearings on my bill, H. R. 1005, to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free importation of twine used for baling hay, 
straw, and other fodder and bedding material. 

I trust that we can have early and favorable action on this important legisla- 
tion, especially in view of the shortage that now prevails throughout the agricul- 
tural sections of the country for domestic baler twine. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Butler, who was one of the conferees on 
the copper bill when this matter was considered, is here. He has 
informed the chairman he has to go back to a meeting of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and, without objection, we will extend to Senator 
Butler the courtesy of appearing as the first witness. 

(There was no objection.) 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH BUTLER, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Senator Burter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very 
much this opportunity to appear before you and make this statement. 

I strongly urge that favorable action be taken on H. R. 1005, which 
will remove the duty on baler twine. For several years I have been 
trying to secure favorable action on this proposal. A few months 
ago, when a bill relating to the duty on copper was before us in the 
Senate, 1 proposed an amendment on behalf of myself and Senator 
Thye of Minnesota which was substantially identical to H. R. 1005, 
That amendment was adopted by the Senate, but the conferees agreed 
to leave it out of the bill in its final form. That action, as [ under- 
stand, was in order that there might be hearings specifically on the 
problem of baler twine. 

My remarks will be brief, and I will not try to cover the more 
technical side of the question, since I believe that will be taken care 
of by other witnesses. First of all, 1 want to emphasize that this 
bill does not represent any attempt to begin to rewrite the tariff 
schedules or to make any sharp change in existing tariff policy. 

The bill will merely define more precisely the meaning of the term 
“binding twine’ as contained in the Tariff Act of 1930 and thereby 
correct an erroneous ruling of the United States Commissioner of 
Customs. By the provisions of the Tariff Act, “binding twine” is 
free of duty. This phrase has been interpreted by the Customs 
Bureau to mean that only binder twine shall be admitted free. Baler 
twine, which is a very similar product, made in the same way from the 
same raw materials, used by the farmer in binding hay and straw for 
his own purposes (not for shipment) while harvesting his crops, is 
denied duty-free treatment. It is called “baler twine” simply because 
it is used in an automatic pick-up baler. For tariff purposes, it is 
classified under the cordage provisions of the Tariff Act and taxed at 
the rate of 15 percent. 

Furthermore, I believe it should be free of duty in accordance with 
our long-established policy of maintaining on the free list those prod- 
ucts which are directly used by the farmer in his farming operations. 
Binder twine has been free of duty since 1896. Barbed wire, fertiliz- 
ers, agricultural machinery, and other products specifically designed 
for farm use have traditionally been free of duty. Baler twine was 
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not a commercial product in 1930, when the last general tariff act was 
written. It has come into use during the last few years and has 
reached a tremendous volume just since the end of the war. If it had 
been an article of commerce in 1930, without doubt Congress would 
have made it very clear at that time that it was to be free of duty. 

Incidentally, that policy of keeping farm supplies and equipment 
on the duty-free list was originally established by the Republicans, 
but is has been faithfully followed by the Democrats and is a truly 
bipartisan policy of long standing. 

| have one final point to make. The price of baler twine made in 
Canada today is 29.43 cents per pound. The price in the United 
States is 34.67 cents. The difference of 5 cents per pound represents 
the 15 percent duty levied on imports. Incidentally, the price during 
the last few weeks has been raised from 24.94 cents to 34.67 cents per 
pound, a jump in price of almost 10 cents. I believe it is essential to 
pass this bill in order to check such price increases and also to head off 
an impending shortage which may seriously hamper the production 
of meat and dairy products during the coming year. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very appreciative of the opportunity of making 
this short statement, and I want to express my personal appreciation 
for the very fair treatment your committee gave the suggestion that 
was made by the conferees on the copper bill to the effect that, if the 
proposed Senate amendment was removed from that particular bill, 
your committee would hold hearings and come to some decision on 
that matter. I am very appreciative of vour action. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Dincexv. All | want to say, Senator Butler, is that your ex- 
pression here today reflects the general feeling of the farmers through- 
out the country; does it not? 

Senator Bur.ter. It certainly does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dineeui. And the figures you quoted of the amount attached 
to the cost of binding twine today which will be eliminated by the 
passage of this bill certainly will be reflected in the cost of foodstuffs 
to the consumer; will it not? 

Senator Burier. That is correct, Congressman Dingell. I am 
not in a position to tell you just what it might mean in the way of a 
reduction in tariff receipts to our Treasury by putting this on the 
free list, but I suspect it means to the American farmers several 
million dollars at the present time. The increase in the use of binder 
twine has been very rapid, and it is going to amount to a great deal 
more in the future. 

Mr. Dinceiy. The fact remains that baler twine as provided for 
in this bill is identical in every respeet to binder twine; that baler 
and binder twine for all practical purposes are the same thing, ex- 
cept one is a little thicker than the other? 

Senator Buriter. That is right. 

Mr. Dineew. And all we are trying to do now is to eliminate the 
senseless ruling of the Commissioner? 

Senator Bur.ter. That is correct. 

Mr. Dineeit. Which, in my judgment, never should have been 
made in the first instance. 

Senator Burter. That is correct. 

Mr. Dincety. Because vou and I know, as Members of Congress, 
and anybody who has any sense knows if it is sensible to allow duty- 
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free so-called binder twine for binding sheaves of wheat or other small 
rrain, it certainly would not square with the intellect of the average 
Member of Congress, especially from rural areas—and we have strong 
representation on this committee from those areas—to attempt to 
restrict the use of baler twine also used by the farmer in the production 
of food. 

Senator Burier. That is right. 

Mr. Dincexr. It is silly; it is intolerable; it is unthinkable and 
ought to have been ruled on properly in the first place, and then the 
question would not have come here at all at this time. 

Senator Buriter. That is correct. 1 think the matter will be very 
plain when the members of the committee see the finished product 
that is called “binder twine” and the finished product called “baler 
twine.”’ | am sure vou will be furnished samples during this hearing 
if you have not already seen them, and I hope they will be made 
available so that each Member of the House can see what a simple 
question this is. Personally, to me, it was foolish, the way the Com- 
missioner made the ruling in the first place, but knowing he was 
sincere and honest in his interpretation, it takes this Act of Congress 
to get the thing straightened out. 

Mr. Dincexi. As 1 understand it, the four great farm organizations 
of this country today are united and unanimous on this. Is that 
correct? 

Senator Burier. That is correct. I understand they are going te 
make a joint statement. 

Mr. DixGetr. For this bill? 

Senator Burter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dinceiy. And their speakers will support the bill, of course? 

Senator Burter. That is correct. 

Mr. Dineevi. That is something that, to my notion and tn my 
experience, is unheard of—that there will be a unanimous position 
taken in favor of the bill by the four great farm organizations; here- 
tofore in legislative matters there has always been a difference of 
opinion. 

Before you go, I just want to offer my compliments to you, because 
you have been untiring in your efforts for the farmers generally and 
particularly on this bill of mine. I want to express my appreciation 
for your work in this matter. So far as I am concerned, I do not 
have any farmers in my district other than window-box farmers, and 
they do not bind flowers with either binder twine or baler twine; 
they just raise them for the enjoyment. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, I want to ask you a question or two. My 
understanding is that binder twine gets it name from the fact that 
it is used in binders. 

Senator Burier. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. Binder twine is twine that will bind anything but is 
twine that is usually used in a binder. Mr. Dingell suggested that 
this term “binder twine’? means twine used in a binder, and then you 
come along with “baler twine” as indicating twine to be used in a baler. 

Senator Burter. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. But let us see if we are going to get caught in some 
way. This bill says “and twine chiefly used for baling hay, straw, 
and other fodder and bedding materials.’ This binder twine could 
be used for a good many things, and this does not say it shall be used 
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ina binder. Baler twine is going to be used in a baler, but you cannot 
use the same thing in a hay baler that you can in a straw baler. 

Senator Burier. Binder twine, Mr. Jenkins, takes the place of 
baling wire. When we first had the baling machines, they used 
exclusively baling wire. That was free of duty. Then they invented 
these baling machines that reduced the amount of manual labor we 
have on the farm. It ties bales more rapidly than baler wire did; 
so it has come into very general use. 

Mr. Jenkins. I was going to say that personally I have been on a 
farm and have used a binder for many days over hundreds of thousands 
of acres, and I know something about that. What I intended to indi- 
cate on that was that nobody else around our country used binder 
twine to bind fodder with; in husking corn, they just used to bind 
fodder with another stalk. And I just took binder twine and cut it into 
suitable lengths and used it to bind fodder. Still it was binder twine 
and made of the same material as twine used through binders. 

You do not have the bill before you; do you? 

Senator BurLer. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. The thing I am interested in is whether you are 
going to get into some confusion. You are talking about admitting 
baler twine, meaning twine used for binding through a baler. With 
the clause as it is here, we are going to get too far afield here; are we 
not? J do not want to raise any particular objection to it 

Senator Burter. T would think, Congressman, it is a matter for 
your committee to straighten out to your own satisfaction, if vou do 
not think the bill is properly worded, but there is no doubt but 
what we all understand the intent. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is right. 

Senator Burter. I do not care personally to criticize the wording. 

It is plain enough to me, and J think it should be plain enough 
to the customs officials so that there would not be any trouble in the 
future. 

I suspect vour suggestion may be to use the words “baler twine” 
following the words “ binder twine.” 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes; in the connotation that they use the words 
“binder twine.”’ 

Senator Burter. Do not vou think it was stretching the point 
considerably when the customs officials decided while this [indicating] 
is binder twine, this [indicating], made with a few extra strands of the 
same material in it, is not bmder twine? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. When we came to use the words “binder 
twine,’ we meant twine that went through a binder. It was a trade 
name—binder twine. Now, baler twine is a trade name. It is not 
twine to be used around a store for wrapping packages. If vou are 
going to extend it to that, then a lot of people are going to get some 
benefit out of this besides farmers; it is going to take in everybody, 
and the next thing is it will all come in free. 

And, of course, there are great big manufacturing plants that make 
rope and cordage of all kinds, and they are opposed to this legisla- 
tion, because it cuts right im on their business. 

Senator Burier. The bill proposed by Congressman Dingell limits 
it, I would say, exclusively to this one product, and that may be what 
you want to do. We do not call it rope; we call it baler twine. 

Mr. Dince uy. I think we can iron that out. 
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Mr. Reep. Of course, I am a protectionist who believes in preserving 
our own markets and protecting our own industries—what proportion 
of this so-called baler twine is made out of sisal and what part is made 
out of what we call henequen and hemp, or what it is made of. Is 
there any difference between binder twine and baler twine in the 
amount of sisal that goes into the one or the other? 

Senator Burter. I think, Mr. Reed, that someone who is listed 
here as a witness from the industry can no doubt give you a better 
detailed answer on that than I can. My understanding is that the 
two twines are made from exactly the same material, but baler 
twine is simply a little heavier and stronger cord than binder twine. 

Mr. Curtis. Senator, we are very happy you are here this morning. 

With reference to the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Jenkins) expressing his fear that if we make this change rope and 
all cordage would come in, do you not agree with me that that is verv 
unlikely? If the Customs Bureau now can make such a distinction, 
certainly after this proposed amendment is passed they can prevent 
its being extended to cordage and rope; is not that correct? 

Senator Burier. 1 do not think there is any difficulty in that 
respect at all. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, as a practical matter, is it not true that in many 
sections the farmer no longer uses binder twine, but baler twine is 
something that he wants, needs, and uses a great deal of? Is that 
right? 

Senator Burter. Binder twine was originaily used for binding oats, 
wheat, and such grains as that. Most of the harvesting nowadays is 
done with a combine, so that there is very little bundling of grain and 
there are very few binders in operation compared with what there used 
to be. We now use the more modern means of harvesting grain. 
But they still have to bale straw, hay, and such fiber crops on the 
farms, and this heavier twine called “baler twine” is the item that 
is in heavy farm use now. It has taken the place of baling wire, 
which was free of duty then and is now. 

Mr. Curtis. I won't detain you, Senator, but I want to say I am 
certainly for this proposal, because | am convinced the intent was 
that twine used by the farmer in harvesting his crops should be covered 
in the original act. Apparently it was not, but it ought to be done 
now. 

Mr. Dince tt. Just one word on that issue which has been raised 
here by two or three members on the other side. The Tariff Com- 
mission has made what I believe is a sound suggestion with regard 
to a slight difference or correction in my bill. By the elimination of 
the comma we will be certain that only such basic material as we 
want to include and as is contained in these two exhibits, the targer 
and smaller twines there shown, will be properly circumscribed by 
the right kind of verbiage. I think that can be handled very quickly 
and fully in executive session so that all parties will be satisfied on 
that score. Certainly I do not want to bring in rope or any substance 
which could be woven, say, into cotton string of some kind, for the 
obvious reason that we produce cotton in this country and we do 
not produce the basic element contained in those two exhibits. So 
I want sufficient of this material brought in, but I do not want any 
cotton substitutes brought in under this bill. 
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I am not doing that from a sectional standpoint but simply from 
the standpoint of protecting American interests. 

Senator Butter. That ts right. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, we thank you, 
Senator, for your appearance and your interesting statement. 

Senator Burter. Mr. Chairman, | want to thank the members of 
the committee for the opportunity of appearing. 

The CuarrmMan. Representative Stefan is here and would like to 
make a statement. Without objection, we will hear him next. 

Of course, we know who you are, but identify yourself for the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KARL STEFAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Sreran. My name is Karl Stefan; I represent the Third Dis- 
trict of Nebraska, containing 24 counties which are purely agricultural. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are now asking 
the farmer of America again to come across with a miracle of produc- 
tion in spite of the fact that his sons are called into the service and 
he is left there without labor. In many, many instances, he and his 
wife are doing the work on the farm. Anything you can do at this 
time to help him will be another step toward creating this miracle of 
production vou are asking him to keep up at this time of crisis. 

I am here particularly in support of favorable action on your part 
on this bill, H. R. 1005, which will, if it is adopted, bring in free of 
duty baler twine. My farmers in those 25 agricultural counties are 
tremendously interested in this. They are acquainted with this bill. 
They feel that an error has been made by somebody in not adding 
baler twine to free importation such as is allowed in the case of binder 
twine. 

I listened to the colloquy expressing some concern on the part of 
Mr. Jenkins and others regarding the wording in this bill. I do not 
think the cordage monopoly will be bothered very muc ‘th about the 
wording of that bill, because they are well able to take care of them- 
selves when you take into consideration that two of the big companies 
produce 80 percent of this binder twine and twines that go into the 
binding of grains and food crops on our farms. 

That is another matter and, for your information, I have very 
seriously considered asking the Department of Justice to make some 
investigation of price fixing on the part of the manufacturers which 
has resulted in the farmers having to pay a tremendous increase in 
the purchase of baler and binder twine. 

I am sorry I cannot stay here for, any length of time, because the 
Deficiency Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations is hold- 
ing a meeting very shortly in order to report out a deficiency bill of 
$15 million to aid the sufferers from the flood in Kansas and Missouri, 
where $1 billion worth of damage has resulted and where nearly 
1,000,000 people have been thrown out of their homes—one of the 
greatest catastrophes in our history, much of it being suffered by 
farmers whose crops and livestock are being destroyed. So, with 
your permission, I would like to file a brief statement urging favorable 
action on this bill. 
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The CHarrmMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

We thank you for your appearance and the information vou have 
given the committee. 

(The statement filed for the record by Mr. Stefan is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on behalf of the farmers of 
Nebraska, all of the other States of our Union which produce hay, straw, and other 
fodder crops, and the consumers of our farm products—particularly meat and dairy 
products—lI urge favorable action on H. R. 1005. The passage of this legislation 
would also serve the purposes of national defense and national security. 

This action would make clear the intent of Congress that—and I quote—‘“‘all 
bindingtwine * * *” shall be free of duty under paragraph 1622 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

Baler twine is a binding twine and is used by the farmers to bind hay, straw, 
and other crops and bedding in harvesting operations. 

There is no equity or justice in the circumvention of congressional intent, either 
by rulings of the Customs Commissioner or by delay in obtaining Customs Court 
decisions in circumventing the intent of Congress and thus discriminating against 
one type of consumer—the farmer who produces hay, straw, and other fodder 
crops and bedding—or other farmers who produce small grains. 

In my State we have both types of farmers. In my State the production of 
beef cattle and diary products is important. In addition, all types of farmers 
must provide food and bedding for their farm animals. 

We have a situation today where the farmers of my State are called upon to pay 
over 5 cents a pound more for baler twine than what it can be purchased for in 
the neighboring country of Canda. Realizing that it was not so many years ago 
that binding twine sold as low as 5 cents a pound, it can be readily realized what 
a burden this is on the farmer. 

It would appear that these high prices for baler twine in the United States are 
supported by a lack of supply to meet the demand. Certainly the lack of supply 
is more than evident, as well as the resultant high prices. 

It is my understanding that baler and binder twine is produced almost entirely, 
certainly to a major degree, by two companies in the United States. One of these 
companies is a large implement, truck, and tractor manufacturer. Therefore, 
the farmers are their best customers. 

If these companies cannot supply the demand of the United States farmer, or 
if their costs, which I doubt, are so high as to justify selling this product at 35 
cents a pound when it can be purchased in Canada for 30 cents a pound, then 
gentlemen, in my opinion, we should make clear the intent of Congress that ail 
binding twine should be permitted entry into the United States free of duty in 
order that the farmers of Nebraska and other States can purchase twine at these 
lower prices. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Now I will ask the clerk to read a letter from the 
Assistant Direetor of the Budget under date of July 16 bearing on 
the subject, which letter, without objection, will be made a part of 
the record. 

rT a7 bd 

The CLerk (reading): 

Jury 16, 1951. 

My Dear Mr. DovGuron: In response to the inquiry received by telephone 
from the clerk of the Committee on Ways and Means, IT am authorized to ad- 
vise you that enactment of H. R. 1005, a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to provide for the free importation of twine used for baling hav, straw, and other 
fodder and bedding material, would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Evmer B. Sraats, 
Assistant Director 

The Cyarrman. The next witness is Hon. Ralph Harvey, a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Indiana. 

For the record, please give your name, address, and the capacity in 
which you appear. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH HARVEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, I am Congressman Harvey from the 
Tenth District of Indiana. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, to present a brief statement before your 
committee concerning this bil H. R. 1005. 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to the testimony of 
Senator Butler and Congressman Stefan, and | want to say | am in 
accord with their statements concerning the importance of the 
passage of this piece of legislation. 

[am a farmer and have liad a lot of correspondence from my dis- 
trict during the past few weeks concerning the tremendous shortage 
of baler twine. The farmers are definitely concerned about it, and 
1 am sure that some serious losses have occurred because of the 
inability of farmers to buy baler twine. 

I think I should explain for the benefit of the commitiee that the 
practices in the handling of agricultural products have changed 
radically, particularly during the last 12 years. We have gone from 
the old-fashioned binder aod threshing machine to the combine 
almost entirely in the Middle West. The combine, as most of you 
know, goes through the field aud harvests the grain and distributes 
the straw on the ground. Most of the farmers who desire this straw 
for bedding will rake the straw lving loose on the ground, and then 
it is baled with an automatic pickup*baler. Also, much of the hay 
as well as the straw is handled by these automatic pickup balers. It 
represents a great labor-saving device on the farm; and, as vou 
know, labor at this time is a very critical item. 

These balers are of two types. One uses wire, and the other uses 
twine. The eventual result, of course, is practically identical. These 
machines usually are not owned except on the big farms, but a farmer 
will serve a number of his neighbors. They are expensive machines 
The most of those that use baler twine cost in the nelzhborhood of 
$4,000. Asa consequence, there are not very many of them available, 
and this farmer who has bought a machine that uses twine is just out 
of luck if he is unable to get baler twine, as well as the farmer who 
depends upon his neighbor to bale his products. 

Throughout the Middle West farmers have written to me frequently 
saving their $4,000 machine is sitting idle and is badly needed but 
cannot be used just because they are unable to buy baler twine. 

I think | can cite another instance of the importance of this product 
for commercial purposes. | have in my district a factory which uses 
straw for the manufacture of what we commonly term “straw board.”’ 
It is simply a factory where straw and waste paper are converted into 
anew paper. It is usually wrapping paper. The only way they can 
get this straw to make their product ts to buy baled straw from the 
farms in the territory. 

Another very important factor, too, which I think sometimes may 
have been overlooked, is the commercial importance of straw in our 
economy. 

I do hope the committee will give immediate consideration toward 
eliminating this discrimination. It certainly was not intended on the 
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part of Congress when it originally drafted the bill for admitting pro- 
ducts of this type duty-free. 

As to the technicalities that may be involved in preventing the 
misuse of the duty-free inlet, I leave that to the committee, for they 
are well acquainted with the technical aspects of the problem, and 
I am sure can iron out any probable unfortunate developments that 
could result. 

I believe that is about the sum total of my statement. I would be 
happy to answer any questions that might occur to you members. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Harvey, you have described the baler that 
uses this twine as costing about $4,000. Will that baler that uses 
baler twine also use wire? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. The machines are built either to use wire 
or twine, and the two are not interchangeable. If you have a baler 
that uses wire, vou can only use wire; if you have a machine that uses 
twine, vou can only use twine. 

The CuatrMan. What is the advantage of one over the other? 
T know something about this, but not enough. | have just been down 
home, and they are cutting hay down there now, and there is a sear- 
city of baler twine. What is the reason baler twine is preferable to 
wire? The machine that uses baler twine costs more than the machine 
that uses wire; does it not? 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. There are various cost prices of the 
machines, depending upon the type of machine you buy. Asa farmer, 
I would say the big problem that is involved—and I have used both 
types of machines—is that the average farmer would prefer having his 
straw or hay bound with twine simply because baling wire has a tend- 
ency very frequently to get mixed into the hay or straw and becomes 
a dangerous factor around livestock. I have seen frequent cases where 
farmers have lost livestock, particularly cattle, because the wire itself 
got mixed in with the product when used for livestock. 

The CHateman. In other words, it is safer to use twine? 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

The Caatrman. Is there much difference in cost between wire and 
twine? 

\ir. Harvey. Not much difference. There is not enough differ- 
ence in cost to make for any great preference. 

The Cuarrman. The primary purpose of this bill is to get a more 
adequate supply of baler twine or reduce the cost or both. 

Myr. Harvey. The farmers have written to me, Mr. Chairman, and 
said; ‘I am not particularly interested about the cost of this product, 
but we are desperate; we have just got to have it.”’ 

The CuatrmMan. There is not an adequate supply, and they think 
if the tariff is removed on imports there would then be a sufficient 
supply to meet the needs of the farmers? 

Mr. Harvey. The farmers, of course, have no very great under- 
standing—and I probably do not, either—of the ramifications of the 
Tariff Act. They have simply said: “Is not there something that 
can be done that will get us baler twine?’ There is just not enough 
being manufactured. 

The Cuarrman. You need baler twine and are not getting an 
adequate supply; is that it? 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. It is in very short supply. 
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Mr. Dincewt. As you pointed out, the little, old-fashioned two- or 
three-horse binder is sort of becoming more and more obsolete; and 
especially since we are depending on combines to do our small-grain 
harvesting, which pick off the tops and leave the rest to add fertility 
to the soil, we are now in the position, so far as the farmers are con- 
cerned, that binder twine is coming to the point where its use becomes 
less and less and it is more plentiful, while the heavier baler twine, 
which the farmers are coming more and more to depend on, is becoming 
scarcer and searcer. Is not that right? 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. One of the large farm supply dealers 
told me last fall that he had not sold a bag of binder twine in the past 
12 months. 

Mr. Dingexii. But he had sold baler twine? 

Mr. Harvey. He said, “I have sold every bit of baler twine I could 
buy.” 

Mr. Dincett. Now, just one point on baler twine as compared 
with baler wire. Of course, | am a man from the city; I have never 
spent a day on the farm doing farm work in my life. Just from the 
mechanical standpoint, | can see the advantage of using baler twine 
even if it costs more, because all vou have to do is to cut the twine 
with a shovel or anything else and let it stay in the cattle’s bedding, 
but vou cannot do that with wire; vou have to cut it with pliers or 
snips and must remove it, or the cattle might be injured by perfora- 
tion as if they were gunshot. The cattle would not be injured by 
baler twine as they would with baling wire. 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

Mr. Dingexii. To me that is just as plain as the nose on vour face. 

Mr. Harvey. I want to say right along that line that it is common 
knowledge to me as a farmer that another reason why twine balers 
as opposed to wire balers are more popular is because one man can 
operate a twine baler while it takes from two to four men to operate 
a wire baler. So, from the standpoint of the labor involved, a twine 
baler is much more efficient as a labor saver than a wire baler. 

Mr. Dinceir. That is another argument in favor of baler twine. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Harvey, I am interested in this picture. Cer- 
tainly the farmer should have every restriction removed which limits 
the amount of baler twine he gets, so that he can get all he needs. 
Now, the amount of money per farmer invelved, as I understand it, 
is relatively small and is not a major consideration for the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

Mr. Stimpson. It is really a question of supply? 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

Mr. Simpson. Does the present tariff limitation limit the importa- 
tion of twine now? Do you have any knowledge on that? 

Mr. Harvey. My knowledge along that line is more from the cen- 
sumer end, Mr. Simpson. The suppliers in my district—and of 
course, they handle both products, both wire and twine-——have simply 
said to me that the manufacturers just are not manufacturing enough 
baler twine to meet the demands. 

Mr. Simpson. I am no expert on the matter, but along that line, 
as | understand, 90 percent of the material used comes from abroad. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 
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Mr. Simpson. In other words, we are dependent upon this supply 
from abroad; both our own manufacturers in this country and the 
manufacturers in Canada and other countries are dependent on the 
production of this material from abroad? 

Mr. Harvey. That is correct. 

Mr. Simpson. So, unless there is some evidence of a hold-up in 
shipping it into this country by reason of this duty, I cannot see how 
we could increase the supply at all by changing this law. Second, if 
we cannot increase the supply and if the amount of money saved is 
relatively small, it does seem to me we ought to make certain that we 
do keep the essential cordage manufacturing production here. 

Mir. Harvey. With that I am in complete agreement. 

Nir. Simpson. I know vou so well that I know vou are in accord 
with that. Unless we could have some reasonable expectation of an 
increased supply, this would not solve the farmer’s problem? 

Mr. Harvey. [t is mv judgement that the production of baler 
twine is not so much one of the caw supply— at least. this is the best 
information | have— but there are just not enough manufacturing 
facilities to produce it. 

Mr. Simpson. I would like very much to hear some evidence today 
to show how the quantity of baler twine produced within this country 
would be increased. 

The Cuarreman. A question has been suggested to me by Repre- 
sentative Reed. If vou know, why could not low-grade cotton be 
used to advantage in the manufacture of this baler twine and, if it 
is not used, why is it not used? 

Mr. Harvey. That is a technical question which I do not feel I 
am capable of answering. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Harvey, it ts always difficult to make an accurate 
guess as to what the increase in the supply of something coming from 
abroad will be, but it is true that time after time this committee has 
approved a bill to waive the tariff on copper when industry has come 
here and asked that the supply be increased. Is not that correct? 

Mr. Harvey. I think that ts correct. 

Mr. Dince... What is the difference, may I ask, between the price 
of cotton and this basie material, if vou know? Is it very substantial? 

Mr. Harvey. The present price of cotton, of course, for the raw 
product is higher per pound than the finished product of baler twine. 

Mr. Dinereii. Precisely. Another thing: is not there a difference 
in its quality? Cotton may have a better quality in some respects for 
certain purposes, but, as regards baling, won't it stretch when it is 
wet and destroy the compactness of the bales? Again, because of its 
softness, is it not more difficult to put it through the binding machine 
or baling machine? 

Mr. Harvey. | think that ts correct. 

Mr. Dincety. Of course it ts. 

Mr. Grancer. The theory of the tariff, as | understand it, is to 
protect home industry. . 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Grancer. In this instance, and vou have two twines made of 
the same material and used practically for the same purpose, why 
should the farmer be required to pay an additional tariff on the one 
and not on the other? 

Mr. Harvey. | can say I see no reason why he should. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am just going to make a brief statement, if I 
might, off the record, because it involves an opinion and not knowledge 
of it, but 1 think it is worthy of consideration. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Grancer. Is this twine actually made in the United States? 

Mr. Harvey. My understanding is that the baler twine is made in 
the United States and in Canada. 

Mr. Grancer. And the same is true of the binder twine? 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

Mr. Granger. Certainly they are used for the same purpose. They 
are made by the same method of manufacture. Why should there 
be any discrimination between the two? Does that make any sense to 
you? 

Mr. Harvey. T have been unable to explain it from my own 
convictions. 

Mr. Grancer. As you have said, we are short of labor, and this 
particular kind of twine enables one man to do the whole job of baling 
the straw or hay. 

Mr. Harvey. I do not see how under the present situation any 
domestic manufacturer can find his market limited because of some 
importation, 

Mr. Dingecy. Just an observation. Tam sorry that vour remarks 
a minute ego were not on the record, because I think they were perti- 
nent. I do not like the attitude on the part of some of the Cordage 
Institute, a sort of trust, to try to exclude baler twine when they 
themselves, as you say, cannot supply the demand. It seems to me 
that they want to deprive the American farmer of his right to imported 
twine of this kind, and I don’t think that it makes sense. 1 see no 
justification for it. 

Mr. Harvey. There is seme interesting information that | think 
this committee might obtain: At least, it is common knowledge among 
the farmers in my territory that the same people, mostiv, who make 
the baler twine in this country likewise make it in Canada. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Harvey, |} would eall vour attention to these 
sentences in the report of the Tariff Commission referring to the one- 
half million pounds of imports of baler twine. 

It savs: 

These imports were dutiable at 15 percent ad valorem, equivalent to about 3 
cents a pound. The removal of the duty might result in a substantial! increase i 
the proportion of domestic consumption of baler twine which is supplied by 
hnports,. 

The Cuatrman. We thank vou for vour appearance and the infor- 
mation that vou have given the committee. 

We will now hear from Mr. George S. Peer, secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee for Farm Production Supplies 


SOUST are | 
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STATEMENTS OF GEORGE S. PEER, SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR FARM PRODUCTION SUPPLIES, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES; J. T. SANDERS, LEGIS- 
LATIVE COUNSEL, NATIONAL GRANGE; JOHN BAKER, LEGIS- 
LATIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION; AND JOHN 
C. LYNN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 


FEDERATION 


Mr. Peer. My name ts George Peer. I am director of farm supply 
services for the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 

To conserve the time of this committee, I have the honor to repre- 
sent, in addition ot my own organization, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Farmers Union, and the National Grange. 
Representatives of these organizations are present here today and 
desire to supplement briefly this joint presentation. 

{ would like to add at this point that the council is a national 
organization of farmers’ associations marketing farm products and 
purchasing farm-production supplies. Member associations serve 
more than 2.6 million farm families throughout the United States. 

The four national farm groups represent organized agriculture in 
the 48 States. We are all in accord in favoring immediate passage of 
H. R. 1005. 

We say “immediate,’’ gentlemen, because an emergency exists. 
There is an acute shortage of baler twine in the country today, and 
harvests are under way. Domestic manufacturers are unable or un- 
willing to supply the demand. Twine that is available is approxi- 
mately 40 percent higher in price than a year ago. Farmers are 
driving miles to find twine. Black markets are developing in some 
areas. The Office of Price Stabilization announced just a week ago 
today that it is investigating the prices and distribution of baler 
twine in key agricultural States. The baler-twine shortage is adding 
to the cost of food production, which is passed on to consumers and 
added to the spiraling cost of living. 

Gentlemen, the proposed legislation before you is vital to the 
American farmer and the entire American public. It is important to 
food production, particularly meat and dairy products, and also to all 
farmers in feeding and bedding their farm animals. 

There have been radical changes in American farming methods. 
There was a day when grain was cradled. The reaper replaced the 
cradle. Then the binder replaced the reaper. Today, the combine 
is replacing the binder. Likewise, there has been progress in the 
harvesting of hay, straw, and fodder crops. Today the automatic 
pick-up baler is used extensively for such purposes. 

| would like to show you a chart which will graphically show this 
change. The line starting on the left shows the production of twine, 
using binder-itwine binders. On the right is a line that shows the 
increase ID production of twine using balers. 

Mr. Dinceiy. The red line shows a downward trend, and the other 
one an upward trend? 

Mr. Peer. Yes. The sharp downward trend in the production of 
binders and the upward trend in recent years in the production of 
balers is indicated. 
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There are two major kinds of agricultural or harvesting binding 
twines. One is baler twine. The other is binder twine. I have here 
some samples of the two twines which I would like each meniber of the 
committee to examine. 

The larger twine is baler twine. The smaller twine is binder 
twine. Note their similarity. Yet binder twine enters the United 
States duty-free while baler twine carries a 15-percent ad valorem 
duty under a decision of the United States Commissioner of Customs 
and against the intent of Congress. 

Both twines are manufactured from sisal, henequen, and abaca 
(commonly known as manila) fibers. They are used by the same 
farmers in harvesting crops. 

Both twines are manufactured on the same machines, from the 
same materials in the same plants. They are shipped in mixed lots 
to the same dealers. They carrv the same freight-rate classifications 
and similar provisions for quantity discounts. 

Baler twine is used for binding hay, straw, and fodder crops har- 
vested in the field. It is a twine of recent development, first known 
in 1939 and of commercial importance first in the early 1940's. Binder 
twine is used for binding sheaves of grain, corn and other crops, 
and for binding bales of hay (rotary-type balers), as they are harvested 
in the field. 

If congressional intent in paragraph 1622 of the Tariff Act had 
been to provide only for the duty-free entry of “binder twine,” those 
words would have been used. But the paragraph provides for the 
duty-free entry of 
All [italics added] binding twine manufactured from New Zealand hemp, henequen, 
manila, istle or Tampico fiber, sisal grass or sunn, or a mixture of any two or 
more of them, of single ply and measuring not exceeding seven hundred and 
fifty feet to the pound. 

Mr. Dinceii. Would vou say that the verbiage of the present bill 
would permit the free importation of cotton? 

Mr. Perr. No, sir; | would not. 

Mr. Dingeii. You think the language relating to binding twine, 
by the description that follows as to sisal, henequen, and so forth, limits 
this strictly to baler twine made of those particular products from 
those areas, and of that substance? 

Mr. Peer. Yes. 

Mr. Dincei.. But it exeludes entirely cotton, or any other basic 
produet out of which a string, rope, or twine could be made? 

Mr. Peer. Yes. 

Mr. Dinceii. Are you satisfied as to that? 

Mr. Peer. Yes. 

Mr. Dinceiy. If we can breathe that into the expression of this 
committee and the ¢ ‘ongress, certainly the courts ought not to override 
that opinion of the Congress, even if we leave the bill as it is. 

Mr. Peer. That is correct. 

Mr. Dineen. And you are a lawyer? 

Mr. Perr. No, sir. 

Mr. Dineeii. That makes us even, and that makes our opinion 
much stronger, because it is not legalistic; it is good common sense. 

Despite the fact that baler twine conforms specifically to the re- 
quirements of this paragraph, it is subject to the duty of 15 percent 
by a ruling of the Commissioner of Customs on October 15, 1945. 
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A study of this ruling clearly shows that the conclusions reached were 
based on erroneous information. The Customs Bureau feels that 
nothing can be done to change the ruling, because of litigation pending 
on baler-twine duty (Geo. Wm. Rueff, Ine. v. The United States, 
Customs Court, New Orleans). This case, heard on November 17, 
1948, is still pending, and there is indication of an early decision. 
Legislative clarification appears to be the only recourse. 

Gentlemen, the American farmer is not asking vou to repeal any 
existing legislation. He is merely asking you to implement congres- 
sional intent by appreving H. R. 1005, so that he may have sufficient 
twine at a fair price to harvest this and future crops. In turn, food 
production and national defense would benefit. 

Wire bale ties, used for the same purpose as baler twine, enter the 
United States duty-free as an agricultural necessity. The situation 
which allows duty-free importation of baling wire and binder twine 
but discriminates against baler twine, when all three items are used 
in binding agricultural crops, is without logic. 

There can be no doubt that Congress intended to provide in the 
Tarif Act for three different cordage and twine commodities: (1) 
cordage or rope, (2) wrapping or tving twines used to fasten up boxes, 
bundles or packages, and (3) agricultural binding twines, such as 
binder or baler twine. 

Nevertheless, the opponents of this legislation have been contending 
that baler twine, used by the farmer in harvesting his hay, straw, and 
other fodder crops, is not a binding twine, under paragraph 1622 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (free of duty), but is a wrapping twine for com- 
mercial use under paragraph 1005 (b) and dutiable under the act, as 
amended, at the rate of 15 percent ad valorem.' 

Such a coeneaniid is, of course, obviously fallacious. 

The fact that baler twine is a relatively new product and was not 
manufactured in 1929-30 does not in any way preclude it from being 
classitied under paragraph 1622 as a binding twine to bind an agricul- 
tural product im harvest operations. The Federal courts have 
sustained such determination in other instances where the language of 
the Tariff Act clearly describes an article manufactured after the 
passage of an act, as ts the case here. 

The many important changes which have taken place in United 
States agriculture in recent vears have a definite bearing on the use and 
consumption of baler and binder twines. They have a definite bear ing 
on the necessity for favorable consideration of H. R. 1005. 

Baler twine is used chiefly, if not exclusively, in the baling of hay, 
straw, and other fodder and bedding crops. Hay is grown in all parts 
of the United States. It accounts for some 20 percent of the entire 
area devoted to the Nation’s crops. Hay, alone, in acreage and 
value is second only to corn among America’s harvested crops, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. In 1948, 99,471,000 tons of 
hay were harvested on 61.2 percent of America’s 5,860,006 farms. 
Of this tremendous volume, 20.7 percent (20,792,000 tons) was twine- 
baled. These are the latest United States Department of Agriculture 


Cords and twines (whether or not composed of three or more strands, each strand composed of two or 
more varn tarred or untarred, single or plies “i, wholly or n chief value of manila (abaecd), sisal, henequen, 
wth fiber. 49 per centurn ad lorem (Sabsequentiy reduced to 15 per centum ad valorem under 
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figures, but since 1948 the percentage of twine-baled hay has increased 
materially. 

The following facts further establish without question the growing 
importance of baler twine with farmers in the past decade. 

Since 1939, the production of baler twine has steadily increased from 
a few pounds in that vear to an estimated volume in excess of 
125,000,000 pounds in 1951. The increased use of baler twine is 
directly attributed to the steadily increasing use of the pickup twine 
baler and the growing popularity of. this type of harvesting among 
among American farmers, because of economy and other favorable 
factors. 

It is estimated that 135,000 twine-using pick-up balers are in use 
today in this country. 

Production of binder twine was at its peak in 1927 in the United 
States when 227,603,000 pounds were produced (Manufacturers’ 
Census Report. U.S. Department of Commerce). With the increasing 
use of combines (harvester-threshers) the use and production of binder 
twine has steadily diminished until in 1947, the last year of the bien- 
nial report, only 90,390,000 pounds were made. 

I would like to call your attention to the second chart. This chart 
shows the fluctuation in the production of binder twine and _ baler 
twine in the period between 1927 and 1947. You can see from the 
chart that the production of binder twine was at its peak in the period 
between 1927 and 1929. Since that time it has been steadily decreas- 
ing, Whereas in 1939, when baler twine became a factor in the market, 
the production of baler twine has been steadily increasing. The com- 
bination of these two factors shows that the combined trend for the 
United States of both binder twine and baler twine ts definitely on the 
increase. 

However, the decrease in the demand for binder twine is more than 
offset by the increasing demand for baler twine since baler twine 
came into use. 

This chart is the manufacturers’ sales rather than production. 
Sales are the figures most readily available to us for recent Vears. 
Inventory has not been a factor, and in the period prior to 1947 this 
chart is very much the same as the preceding one. 

What I would like to point out, however, is that the combined sales 
of baler twine and binder twine in the last few vears have actually 
increased far more rapidly than was originaily indicated by the 
extension of the production trend up until 1947. Actually, the 
demand has been going up very sharply when you add in both baler 
and binder twine for the past 3 years. 

Now let us examine briefly some of the statements that have been 
made by those opposed to this and sumilar bills. 

Any idea that removal of the duty on baler twine and any possible 
resultant loss of market will work a hardship on American cordage 
manufacturers appears to have no basis in fact. 

The admission of baler twine duty-free will not flood the American 
market. Observe what happened in the case of binder twine which 
has been duty-free since 1896. In the 5-year period from 1943 to 
1947, inclusive, there were sold in the United States about 700,000,000 
pounds of binder twine. During this same period, 192,000,000 pounds 
were imported into the United States from all sources, of which 
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important quantities were imported from foreign manufacturing 
subsidiaries of large American twine manufacturers. This can hardly 
be called “flooding the market.”’ 

All twine manufacturers, regardless of whether they are in the 
United States or elsewhere, must purchase from the same sources 
and pay world market prices for raw materials. Chief sources of 
twine fibers are east and west Africa, Mexico, Haiti, Brazil, Cuba, the 
Philippines, and Central America. 

It is claimed that lower labor costs give foreign producers an ad- 
vantage. We understand that labor costs in manufacturing baler or 
binder twine range from 10 to 14 percent of the selling prices. Com- 
bined costs of raw and other materials, freight, machinery, and other 
items are approximately the same throughout the world. Therefore, 
labor-cost differentials, where they exist, do not represent a great 
advantage or disadvantage. 

Another argument of the opponents to this proposed legislation is 
that the saving in the cost to the farmer of his baler twine would be 
nevligible if the 15-pereent duty were removed. This is not borne 
out by the facts. As one example, the United States domestic net 
cash carload price is 5.24 cents per pound higher than the domestic 
price in Canada, where a comparable quality of baler twine is pro- 
duced. (United States price, 34.67 cents per pound; Canadian price, 
29.43 cents per pound. Both prices are in United States currency.) 
With 125,000,000 pounds estimated to be used by the American 
farmer in 1951, it can be seen that $6,550,000 is represented by a 
5.24 cents per pound higher price. We do not regard this as a 
“negligible” amount of money. This money belongs to the American 
farmer and food-consuming public. 

In addition to the relatively high price for baler twine which the 
American farmer pays, he presently has the cost (1) of any idle equip- 
ment—automatie pickup balers—valued in total today at approxi- 
mately half a billion dollars, and which is idle to the extent that baler 
twine is not available; (2) increased labor costs in trying to utilize 
former methods of harvesting hay, straw, and fodder crops, and (3) 
either total or partial loss of his crop, or deterioration of same, due to 
inability or delay in harvesting at the appropriate time. The total of 
these various costs to the farmer defies calculation. 

[t is noticed that the opponents of this proposed legislation tried 
to have Congress believe that there would be a material loss to 
American labor by its passage. Enactment of H. R. 1005 should 
actually result in more competitive prices, allowing for increased sales 
of baler twine compared with alternate materials, which would make 
for not only the maintenance of the present labor force but also its 
enlargement. In addition, it can be expected that with rapidly 
advancing demand for baler twine no employee engaged in baler- 
twine production should have his job jeopardized by the passage of 
this legislation. 

The contention, which has also been made, that no one will benefit 
by the passage of H. R. 1005 except foreign labor at the expense of 
American labor and a few large American importers, is unsound 
reasoning. The American people—the farmer, consumer, and labor 
as a whole—are the ones who will benefit from this bill. 

Neither do the facts bear out the contention that foreign producers 
of twines cannot be depended upon to supply United States require- 
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ments in times of national emergency. During World War IT adja- 
cent countries were called upon to supplement materially United 
States production. In the case of European Allies in the midst or 
adjacent to the war areas, they were under complete Allied control, 
and their production was controlled to best meet defense requirements. 

Similar conditions could develop again; and, in the event of war 
and enemy action in this country, the major portion of the United 
States requirements, including those of the armed services and the 
farmer, might have to come from foreign sources. 

The national stockpiling of the fibers from which these agricultural! 
twines, cordage, and rope are made has been cited by the opponents 
of this legislation. We agree that the stockpile and its utilization 
are of extreme importance. 

United States manufacturers contend that they are the ones who 
should be kept in a strong position, in order that there may be an 
industry capable of utilizing the stockpile in times of emergency. 
They choose to ignore the importance of manufacture in adjacent 
countries. 

As stated above, the United States had to depend upon foreign pro- 
duction during World War II to substantially supplement domestic 
production. ‘This applied particularly to agricultural binding twines. 
It is possible that these foreign producers will be needed even more in 
another mergency, depending on conditions now unknown. There- 
fore, it follows that all producers—domestic and foreign—vital to 
American needs, should be kept in such position as will best serve 
defense requirements. 

Because we are specifically interested in binding twines, we hold 
that these thoughts apply particularly to those areas which, in the 
past and probably in the future, will be called upon to supplement the 
United States production of such twines. We refer particularly to 
Canada, Cuba, and Mexico—adjacent countries. 

We point out that the stockpile has been authorized for security 
purposes and that the mutuality of interest of Western Hemisphere 
countries in defense is well established. This mutuality of interest 
is clearly demonstrated in the rotation of the stockpile, to which 
attention has been called by the United States manufacturers. We 
are informed that, currently, Canada is participating in the rotation 
of the stockpile, along with United States manufacturers. This, we 
understand, is by request of the United States Government. It is 
possible that other adjacent foreign manufacturers could be called 
upon to help utilize the stockpile in a national emergency. 

Gentlemen, we of the four major American farm organizations 
believe that passage of H. R. 1005 is in the public interest for the 
following reasons: 

First, to carry out a long established tariff policy of Congress to 
admit free binding twine. 

Second, to increase the supply of baler twine available in this 
country. 

Third, to bring about a more reasonable price for baler twine. 

Fourth, to provide healthy competition, in which, we firmly believe, 
the domestic producer will continue to retain the bulk of a rapidly 
expanding market. 

Fifth, to protect the American food supply. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that each farm organization here would 
like to make a short statement on its behalf. 

Mr. Sanpers. My name is J. T. Sanders, legislative council for 
the National Grange. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | presume this meet- 
ing of the four farm organizations before this committee is somewhat 
epoch making. I have never had the privilege of sitting down with 
the other three in support of a single bill, so I consider this quite a 
privilege. 

Each of us cooperated with Mr. Peer in drafting the statement he 
has made, and the National Grange agrees to the various statements 
that he has made. 

The baler twine that we have in front of us here is a product that 
has been in use for about 12 years. The ruling that excluded it from 
a tariff import duty was made about 6 years ago. The case was 
actually heard 3 years ago, but still the farmers of America are paying 
the cost of bringing the twine in under the 15 percent ad valorem 
duty. 

So far as | am concerned, and our organization, we can see no reason 
whatsoever for this situation. We especially appreciate the efforts of 
Congressman Dingell and Senator Butler, and Congressman Harvey 
and the rest of you gentlemen in giving us an opportunity to express 
ourselves before you on this matter; : but we especially wish to thank 
the three Congressmen for making the effort and taking the time to 
express themselves relative to it. 

Now, the point has been made that this is not of much financial 
importance. When you stop to think about it and multiply the 
number of farmers that you list by the amount used, and stop to think 
how much a pick-up baler means in the saving of labor on American 
farms, it is very important never to have a handicap 

Mr. Reep. Congressman Curtis has been very active in this in 
your behalf. 

Mr. Sanpers. Not mentioning him was just an oversight on my 
part. I was thinking in terms of those who had made a statement 
here, and Congressman Dingell is the author of this particular bill. 

Mr. Dingeii. Mr. Curtis has been very active in the committee, 
and that is where it counts most in the final analysis. 

Mr. Sanpers. Thank you very much. 

Now, back to the importance of this matter: Mr. Peer says under 
present conditions it is estimated that 125,000,000 pounds of baler 
twine is used. Hay is grown on probably about as many farms in 
this country as any other crop, 3,500,000 farms in this country. 
If you will multiply the 125,000,000 pounds by 5.24 cents, which is 
the difference prevailing now, you will get approximately $6,600,000. 
If we do not remove this cost, that is a continuing cost that will 
continue every year. It will have to be repeated every year, and to 
get the real value to the American farmers of having this cost removed 
you could capitalize it and would find that it would run up to 
$165,000,000 of investment that would be required to earn the farmers 
that much income. 

You can readily see why the cordage companies of this country 
would like to see that provision maintained, because it does mean a 
great deal to the major cordage companies and the other minor com- 
panies in this country. But why should the farmers continue to 
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bear the burden when the cost of producing this twine in our neigh- 
boring countries is just about as great? There is very little differ- 
ence in the labor cost. The fact of the matter is the labor cost is 
only about 10 to 14 percent of the total cost of producing this. 

Mr. Reep. Just for the record, there is one thing that always we 
have to keep in mind regarding the tariff, and that is that once you 
destroy your own producers in this country, and the manufacturers, 
and give the foreign countries practically a monopoly they immedi- 
ately raise their price and take away from you all the things that 
you have gained. That is the history of it. I just want to mention 
that 

Mr. Sanpers. The chart we showed you a while ago, Mr. Reed, 
indicated, of course, a great decline in binder twine manufacture, but 
that is due not to binder twine being free because it has been free 
all the time. There is no danger of destroying these companies. | 
feel reasonably sure of that, by removing the tariff we would not 
destroy the companies. It might take a little bit of their increased 
net income from baler twine manufacture, but I am sure that they 
can continue to compete with the Canadian companies, or any other 
companies, 

Mr. Diner iy. Let me ask Mr. Peer a question: So far as vou know, 
and so far as any of your organizations know, there has been no 
injury, or evidence of injury, to American production, or to the 
American manufacturers of this baler twine, has there? 

Mr. Peer. No, sir, definitely not. 

Mr. Dinceuy. | believe that vou sharpened up vour point definitely 
on page 7 by saying that during this same period 192,000,000 pounds 
were imported into the United States from all sources, of which im- 
portant quantities were imported from foreign manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries of large American twine manufacturers. 

Mr. Peer. That is correct. 

Mr. DinGexy. So | think the American twine manufacturers are 
not so much concerned about their own industry, or about any injury 
to it. 

As the chart shows, and as it appears to me—and I am not more 
perceptive than any of the other members of the committee—in a 
few years this downward trend of binder twine in going to be so 
pronounced that baler twine is going to be the chief source of produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Peer. Very definitely. 

Mr. Dingex. If that occurs, is it not logical to suppose that with. 
a tariff on baler twine it will simply mean that the baler-twine manu- 
facturers, once they discontinue making binder twine, will just gouge 
the American farmer for all that the tariff allows? 

Mr. Peer. That is correct. I would like to add by way of further 
clarification 

Mr. Dinceiyt. But my observation is correct? 

Mr. Perr. Definitely correct. Since 1929 the use of binder twine 
has been very definitely declining. There is no denying it, but 
that is because of the decrease in the demand as far as the American 
farmer is concerned for that particular product. 

Mr. Dinegevv. A different twine was used. 

Mr. Peer. Yes. It has had some effect on the profits of the 
business, but I submit it is not the imports that have done the damage 
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there; it was first the decline in the domestic market, and second, 
the price leadership of one of the major manufacturers of binder twine, 
which was so vigorous that most of the other companies could not keep 
up with it and they were put out of business, which is one reason 
why you see relatively fewer numbers of producers of binder twine 
today that there were several years ago. 

Mr. Dinececv. Let me make an observation. We know them in the 
Cordage Institute, the combine, the trust, and we might suggest to 
them that they go into the production of pineapples in a hothouse. 
That has been done successfully in this country. A man in Connec- 
ticut or up in Massachusetts some years ago produced two pineapples 
ina hothouse. He proved that it could be done. It cost $31 to produce 
the two pineapples, $15.50 per pineapple. People like that could 
come before the committee and try to impress us that if they could 
have a tariff of $17.50 they could make $2 profit per pineapple. 

Mr. Reep. You spoke of the American subsidiaries going into these 
foreign countries. I put into the record a while ago a factual state- 
ment that Great Britain, after all we have done for her, pumping 
about $2 billion from our Treasury into their socialistic government, 
has now put on regulations so that it is literally impossible for our 
products to get to Great Britain unless we go over there and establish 
our factories and employ their labor. Those are some of the things 
we are up against. I would like, just as a matter of record, to show 
just what can happen and what is happening right now. 

Mr. Dineetyi. That would not apply to this product. 

Mr. Reep. If they find that they can go into Canada or anvwhere 
else, and finally destroy your industries here, they will do what they 
have always done—the foreign countries will raise their prices. They 
did it with chemicals. They destroved the whole chemical industry 
in this country. As a result of the war we got the German formulas 
and have now established our own industry on a firm basis. 1 am 
speaking in the interest of the farmers right now. They should be 
careful and not get into the position where these foreign countries 
can drive out our industries and the labor in them and set their prices 
anywhere they want to and make the farmers pay for it. 

Mr. Dineexi. Our chemical industry today is stronger than it ever 
was. 

Mr. Reep. And do you know the reason why? 

Mr. Dinceti. We are using more and more of them, and we do 
not need a lot of these senseless tariff provisions that will rob the 
American public. 

The Cuarrman. There seems to be a draw between the gentleman 
from New York and the gentleman from Michigan. I hope that we 
can go abead with the witness. 

Mr. Jenkins. I was interested in your statement, Mr. Peer, where 
you said that there was some black market developing in cordage in 
this country. Who can that be, without naming anyone? 

Mr. Peer. I frankly do not know, but I know it is making the 
Office of Price Stabilization very curious as to whom it might be. 
They have upwards of a hundred men investigating possible black- 
market activities right now. That is mostly localized in the north 
central part of the country. 

Mr. Jenkins. I have heard several Members testify with reference 
to the necessity or the need for this twine. It is very, very short, 
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and the difference between the tariff and the price, it seems to me, 
would not amount to anything much now if you need it as badly as 
you say you do. Several have testified that the price is not an ele- 
ment. Could it be that the foreign countries are using all that they 
can and that our country is using ‘all that it can and there is just not 
enough to supply the market? 

Mr. Peer. I think over a long period of time the domestic pro- 
ducers can supply the market. It is my personal view that they 
are unwilling to do it. it is perhaps easier for them to purposely 
undershoot the domestic market, and then if there is a big differ- 
ence between what has been produced and what is actually needed 
to make up that difference, then they can make up that difference 
by importations from their own plants in Canada. 

Mr. Jenkins. It would seem to me that everybody knows that 
agriculture is a great industry, and it would seem to me that the 
cordage industry in this country that makes the binder twine would 
be just as anxious to serve the farmer as they could be because the 
farmer is the market. Has there been any indication that they 
would not perform and would not produce? Suppose that they are 
producing now to their full capacity? 

Mr. Peer. It is true that one of the major manufacturers right 
now is producing, I believe, on three shifts a day, but that is to make 
up for his very pronounced underestimation of the market earlier in 
the vear. In the last quarter of 1950 it was quite clear what the 
demand would be this year, and these people purposely—perhaps L 
should not say ‘‘purposely’’-—but in all events they did not* plan 
their production at that time to take care of what was the reasonably 
expected farm demand for this vear. 

Mr. Jenkins. It would seem to me that any manufacturing plant 
would like to increase its production and enlarge its services and 
increase its profits, so if the market is here and it is not supplied, 1 do 
not know whether you should put the blame on them or not. 

Mr. Peer. I think the question whether it be produced in a rela- 
tively small amount and keep the prices up high and have a vield of 
profit per pound of twine, or spread the market out and service as 
many people as you possibly can and take a smaller profit on a greater 
volume of business. Apparently the American manufacturers have 
chosen to take the first course, and we feel that the market for baler 
twine has expended rapidly. 

Mr. Jenkins. These foreign countries, especially Mexico and 
Canada who supply this sisal, it seems that they are refusing to ship 
it to the manufacturers in this country because they want to manu- 
facture it themselves. If that is the case, you will have to remember 
this, you are not going to sell any of vour farm products to Mexico or 
Canada. You are going to sell your farm products to the people who 
live in this country and make the twine and run the factories. I do 
not know the figures as well as you do, but 1 would not want you or 
anyone else to go to work and just fall in with some foreign countries 
in opposition to a high-class industry in our own country. 

Mr. Peer. That is correct, and we very sincerely have no desire to 
see any material damage done to American industry. We realize that 
it is vital to, maintain American industry, the American hard fiber 
industry, but we do not believe that the passage of this bill will do 
anything to the industry but perhaps require it to be a little more 
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efficient and indirectly supply a greater number of farmers through 
the increased use of baler twine brought about by a lower price. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Sanders, is the major purpose of vour request 
here to get a lower price or to get more baling twine? 

Mr. Sanpers. | do not know which would be major, but both are 
important, L would say. From the long-time viewpoint, it is to reduce 
the cost. 1 think that the cost is important. I do not think that it 
ean be belittled as a factor in agricultural production. Farm ma- 
chinery can come in free and has been able to come in free for years, 
but it has not destroved our farm machinery manufacturing industry, 
which is the greatest in the world. 

Mr. Simpson. There is a 5-cent differential now between the mate- 
rial from the outside and what is produced here, is there not? 

Mr. Sanpers. Fifteen percent ad valorem. 

Mr. Simpson. Does it retail at a different price? 

Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Peer said that the margin here was 5.24 cents. 

Mr. Simpson. Why could we not get a lot more from abroad now? 
Why are we not shipping it in in greater quantity? 

Mr. Peer. Because their produe tion costs are about the same as 
ours, so they start from the same base by adding to that, and they have 
to pay the 15-pereent duty, which does not make it profitable to do 
business in this country. 

Mr. Stupson. But why do they not ship a lot more in and sell it? 

Mr. Peer. That 5-cent differential, Mr. Congressman, is before the 
duty jis put on. 

Mr. Siupson. Do they not retail at different prices? 1 understood 
you to say that the farmer paid 5 cents less for what was made abroad. 

Mr. Peer. No. He would, or he could, if this legislation before 
the committee were enacted. 

Mr. Simpson. The question still remains, Why do they not ship a 
lot more in? Is not the answer that they do not have the sisal which 
they require in the manufacture? Is there not a world shortage of it? 

Mr. Peer. They very definitely have the sisal. There is a world 
shortage, but the shortage is not so tight but that the manufacturers 
could not produce greater quantities than they have been, and as 
witness of that fact is the observation that the American companies 
are going full blast now because they realize that they have undershot 
the market. The fiber is available for them, but at a high price. 

Mr. Simpson. It is available on the world market? 

Mr. Peer. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Simpson. And that is a major point of your organization, that 
the industry here has not been trying to meet the demand? 

Mr. Peer. It is very definitely my own feeling that it is the kind 
of point it is difficult to prove. It appears to be that. There might 
be some other reasons why they have not filled the demand, but as ‘far 
as I can see it could not be they have not been able to get the fiber. 

Mr. Simpson. Is the binder twine made in Canada identical to that 
made in the United States? 

Mr. Peer. Yes; in every respect. 

Mr. Simpson. Is that which is made in Mexico identical? 

Mr. Peer. No; it is not. It is made with a larger proportion of 
another sisal called henequen, and that fiber of a poorer grade, sells at 
a cheaper price. It is available to this country today, even with the 
duty paid on it, at about 25 percent under the price of the American 
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and other baler twine, but it is of such inferior grade that the American 
farmers do not care to buy it. 

Mr. Simpson. | was misinformed. I understood that there was a 
world shortage. 

Mr. Peer. That is accurate. There is a world shortage, but it is 
not a very drastic or tight shortage. 

Mr. Simpson. | was informed or understood that there being a 
world shortage, it was just a case of whether we are going to import 
labor from abroad that uses the limited quantity of material, or 
whether we are going to continue the importation of it here and man- 
ufacture it here and provide jobs. There is no tariff on the sisal, 
as | understand it. 

Mr. Peer. No, there is not. 

Mr. Simpson. Certainly the great farm industries do not want to 
remove all tariff protection. You could use the very same argument 
here of the increased cost to the farmer of the binder twine and applv 
that to almost everything and anything that has some tariff protection, 

Mr. Sanpers. As | said, farm machinery has come to this country 
free of any duty for | do not know how long, but for many, many 
years. Yet, we have the greatest farm-machinery-manufacturing 
plants in the world. The fact of the business is, when I was purchasing 
farm machinery for UNRRA, it was difficult to sell farm machinery 
in Europe in competition with our own tractors. 

Mr. Simpson. It is a question of quality. 

Mr. Sanpers. Quality and mass manufacture have done it. 

Mr. Simpson, Quality. 

Mr. Sanpers. The British would not say that the quality of then 
tractors was inferior. It was extremely difficult to sell tractors made 
in England in Poland during UNRRA davs. Why? Beeause they 
felt the tractors from America were superior. They were lighter and 
more adjustable and more flexible in use. 

Mr. Dingeui. And less costly. 

Mr. Sanpers. In terms of what vou got out of them. 

Mr. Resp. | see no reason why the farm-machinery people could 
not expand rapidly. They are putting them into every country in 
the world and the taxpavers in this country are paving for it. 1 do 
not see why they should not expand. | saw the fine English machinery 
stacked up and the farmers there were using the American machinery 
because they could get it for practically nothing 

Mr. Sanpers. | think, Mr. Congressman, that there has not been 
a great deal of the machinery given away. 

Mr. Reep. ECA has just reported on what they are putting into 
Turkey. We are not only developing farm-machinery manufacturing 
plants over there, but running schools to show them how to repair our 
farm machinery. Not only that, we are establishing hydroelectric 
plants all over Turkey, and doing these things all over the world. As 
long as they can get it for nothing, why should they not get it? 

Mr. Dineeiy. Let us get the record straight. Whatever we gave 
to such governments, the farmer does not get it for nothing. In 
France, for example, the French Government got it, but the French 
peasant bought tt and paid for it. Not only that, he paid a higher 
price than he did for an English tractor and preferred the American 
tractor. He counted very heavily upon the quality of the American 
tractor. 
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Mr. Sanpers. Even in UNRRA the farmer actually paid for the 
tractor. The government was the one that got the advantage, and 
we all know the purpose of that. It was not to give our tractors 
away but to help to rehabilitate the people with the hope that we 
would avoid difficulties such as we have with Russia now. 

Mr. Dincev. Speaking of Turkey, of course what we do for the 
Turkish Government today permits the Turkish Government to main- 
tain 20 divisions of the finest troops in Europe, and that means that 
we might not have to replace those 20 divisions with Americans, in- 
cluding my own boy. As between the tractor being given to Turkey, 
or any other consideration on the one hand, and my own boy having 
to go over there, or some neighbor's boy, I would rather they got the 
tractor and keep our own boys at home. 

Mr. Sanpers. The Turks over in Korea have done a good job. 

Mr. Reep. They made the finest record of any group over there. 

Mr. Sanpers. We agree with you that there is a limit to giving 
American value away ‘and the taxpayers can stand only a certain 
amount of it, but we do believe that the things we have done with the 
ECA now have saved us a relatively much greater expense in trying 
to protect ourselves from the rest of the world. 

Mr. Reep. They have tried to give away the whole country. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, I am John C. Lynn of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 1 would just like to say L endorse the state- 
ments as read by Mr. Peer. All four of the farm organizations do that. ' 
But I cannot subscribe to some of the statements that have just been 
made with regard to ECA, and so forth. I am talking now about the 
subject which we came here to discuss. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has had a large number of 
complaints from all of the 46 States in which we have membership in 
regard to this baler-twine situation. We have had inquiries this last 
week from Illinois, Nebraska, New York, Missouri, Connecticut, and 
Maryland, and we do hope this committee will see fit to act favorably 
on H. R. 1005. 

L might just add that Congress has just extended the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program under which program any domestic dustry has 
a means of protection if it can be definitely proven that injury is being 
caused to that industry, and we support the provisions of the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program to the extent they provide that protection. 

Now, I have a brief statement I would like to put in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement submitted for the record by Mr. Lynn is as follows:) 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, a voluntary general farm organization 
composed of over 1,449,000 farm families in 46 States and Puerto Rico, appreciates 
the opportunity to participate in these hearings concerning the baler twine situa- 
tion, with particular emphasis on the import duty. We have received many 
inquiries with regard to the availability of baler twine from farmers, through their 
State farm bureaus, in all sections of the United States. 

On the recommendation of the Department of Agriculture and the Defense 
Mobilization officials farmers have greatly expanded their production in 1951. In 
general, the availability of farm supplies for producing the crops has been satis- 
factory; however, in the case of baler twine a critical shortage has existed since 
the beginning of hay harvest in early May of this vear. Farmers in the United 
States are dependent on an adequate supply of baler twine if they are to properly 
harvest the increased hay crop. 

I would like to eall to your attention the price situation on baler twine today 
and relate this to the duty on baler twine coming into the United States during 
the last 3 years, using Canada and the United States as examples: 
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United States Canada 


Cents Cents 
1949 24.94 21.50 
1950. . - otutunrionatbttidiaimees 24. 04 21. 59 
1951 34. 67 | 29. 43 


These net cash carload prices are all delivered to certain points in each country 
so that there is no unduly heavy freight charge to be added for any one country. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not recommending that action be taken to put ont of 
business any manufacturer of baler twine in the United States. We do not believe 
that the elimination of this duty will adversely affect domestic producers. We 
do believe, however, that such action would insure a more adequate supply of 
baler twine at a reasonable cost. 

Farmers report to us that they purchased a limited supply of baler twine early 
this vear for about $11 per 40 pound bale. The same regular dealers are asking 
$18.50 for this material for delivery in September. In the same localities twine 
is being offered in unlimited amounts at $25 per 40 pound bale. 

Mr. Baker. I am John A. Baker, legislative secretary of the 
National Farmers Union. 

The Farmers Union endorses the statement that has just been 
presented by Mr. Peer and fully supports the recommendation that 
Congress restate its original intention that baler twine be allowed to 
enter the United States duty-free. 

In addition to endorsing the material presented by Mr. Peer, I 
should like to invite the attention of vour committee to another con- 
sideration which, if true, is a further argument in support of the 
passage of H. R. 1005. One of the early witnesses has stated that 
two companies control approximately 80 percent of the twine supply. 
In such a situation, of course, free private competitive enterprise is 
at a minimum, and you could expect the supply and selling prices 
would be administratively determined by the managers of these 
bivalue monopolies on the basis of artificial scarcity. It is within 
the power of your committee to ascertain the exact facts on this 
situation by calling up expert Government witnesses. Jf these are the 
facts, they mean that farmers in this country can buy only a reduced 
supply of baler twine in a protected, practically duopolistic market. 

The illogical and unjust nature of this situation is more fully seen 
when it is realized that the raw materials for the manufacture of 
baler twine are purchased by these duopolistic manufacturers at 
unprotected world market prices. 

The legislation we are recommending to you will restate the original 
intention of Congress to prevent the development and continuation 
of this incongruous situation now artificially based upon an erroneous 
decision by the customs authorities. 

The Farmers Union appreciates this opportunity to join with the 
other farm organizations in urging the enactment of H. R. 1005. 
I thank you. 

Mr. Marvin. I think the committee needs some inforination in 
addition to what has been given us. I read in your report about 
125 million pounds will be used this year, in 1951. Is that all baler 
twine? 

Mr. Peer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Martin. I do not find in this report any division of that 
125 million pounds as to the point of manufacture. 

Mr. Peer. No, sir. I do not have that information available, 
although I believe I could get it for you. 
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Mr. Martin. Some of your statements in here on the defense angle 
of this thing require enlargement. You made some point that we 
were able to get and did get from foreign manufacturers during World 
War II baler twine. Of course, to my way of looking at it, the indus- 
try itself came into being in 1939, just as our wartime economy came 
on, and we were foreed to get it from any source, regardless; the very 
rapid expansion of this baler twine thing, coinciding with the war 
economy, we were forced to go to any place to get it. Now, because 
of that situation, if you can get it, | would like to have the history 
from 1939 down to date of the places of manufacture and the annual 
consumption of baler twine in this country. Then | would like also 
some estimate of the amount of abacdé and sisal that was used in this 
percentagew ise, 

You see, we are getting into a different material when you bring 
in sisal, because that gets a different element in here than was involved 
in the binder twine industry. 

Now, if vou can get that material together, then I can begin to 
shape up some kind of decision, because | am faced here with two 
very important factors, and you can see why | am asking these ques- 
tions. | have a very healthy interest in the entry of sisal and abaca 
in this baler twine industry and also the point of manufacture and the 
history of that, and the thing that bothers me before I can arrive at 
any conclusion of the relative bearing of vour point here is that 
involving the national defense. 

In looking over the list of witnesses, I find no witness listed here 
from the Munitions Board. When you get into abaed and sisal and 
our stockpile program, you are getting a field where | have a farm 
interest on the one hand and national defense on the other, and I am 
going to have to do a lot of careful analysis here before L can reach a 
conclusion, 

Mr. Peer. | think vou will find this is the situation as far as baler 
and binder twine are concerned. Abaca is not of prominent use im 
either one; it is really more the use of sisal and Mexican henequen. 
! have here on my right some binder twine and, on my left, baler 
twine. They both contain those two ingredients, sisal and henequen, 
in slightly different percentages. The variation in content of one 
fiber and the other depends largely on the cost at the particular time. 
Binder twine is a weaker twine and contains a smeller quantity of 
sisal than baler twine. That is generally the case, but the difference 
is not very pronounced. 

Mr. Martin. Sisal is on the class A defense list of strategic ma- 
terials, the same as manila and abaca. 

Mr. Peer. That is correct. 

Mr. Martin. That, of course, brings us into quite a field of con- 
flicting factors. There is one other point, that is the point of manu- 
facture of the baler twine percentagewise from 1939 down to date, 
vear by vear. | want to get a graph or picture of this thing from the 
point of origin and of manufecture, also, and to what extent have we 
been and are we now dependent on foreign manufacture, such as Cuba, 
Mexico, and Canada, for our supply of baler twine. 

I do not go along with your statement here bearing on the national 
defense interest that we need to look to foreign countries for the ro- 
tation of our stockpiles. If you will look at the history behind the 
Stockpile Act, you will find that was not in contemplation as a method 
of building up our national defense self-sufficiency. I do not believe 
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we wrote into that any idea of looking to foreign nations and manufac- 
turers in foreign countries to help us implement and carry out a 
healthy, vigorous stockpile program. I think you got off the track 
a little on that statement in your presentation. 

Mr. Peer. That would meet with my acceptance, except I did not 
mean to place the emphasis in the manner in which you did. 

Mr. Martin. Please base your argument on some other ground 
than that. 

The CHatrMan. We want to get this information so that we can 
act as promptly as possible. How early can you probably give us the 
information called for by Representative Martin? 

Mr. Peer. | am quite sure we can get it to you by this afternoon. 

(The following additional information was submitted by Mr. Peer:) 


{National Production Authority—Press release, April 23, 1951] 


Opposition to a proposed conservation order cutting manufacturer’s use of abaca 
and sisal fibers was voiced today by the Hard Fiber Cordage Industry Committee 
at a meeting with the Nationa! Production Authority, United States Department 
of Commerce. 

Abacd (manila) comes from the Philippines and Central America. Chief pro- 
ducing sources of sisal are British East Africa, Portugese East and Wesi Africa, 
Haiti and Brazil. Products made from these fibers include rope, twine, specialty 
papers and padding for furniture, mattresses and automobiles. 

The committee recommended unanimously that the Munitions Board review 
its cordage fiber purchasing program, initiated in 1946, in view of increased 
production of sisal and abaca. 

If the Munitions Board, after weighing fiber availability against defense pur- 


chasing needs, feels that conservation measures are required, the committee 
expressed its willingness to cooperate. 


Lacking firm defense requirement figures, the committee states it considers a 
limitation order on cordage fiber processing as being against the national interest 
because of (1) damaging impact on essential industries such as agriculture, fishing, 
shipping and oil drilling and (2) loss of labor force and industrial potential. 

In the event of a full-scale emergency a substantial period of time would pass 
before the industry could recover its production capacity, representatives stat 

W. C. Warner of the Department of Agriculture, reported to the group that 
farmers rely on harvesting machinery rather than hand labor to cut wheat and 
bale hay and that reduction in availability of binding and baling twine would 
adversely affect the harvest. 

The relationship between binder and baler twine production and the manufac- 
ture of harvesting and baling machinery is so close that a cut in twine production 
would resuit in a reduction in machinery production, one large manufacturer said. 

The committee opposed the use of the first half of 1950 as the base period for 
hard fiber cordage industry. During this period, members explained, the industry 
operation was low. Shipping, now a high consumer of rope, was then relatively 
inactive, they said, pointing out also that inventories of twine were large. Now 
inventories of both manufacturers and distributors of cordage are less than normal, 
the committee said. 

\ percentage cut based on this period of low production would have two adverse 
results, manufacturers believed. It would cause uneconomic operation because 
of low volume of production with high cost fiber, bringing plant shutdowns. 
Military orders would tend to absorb the resultant decreased production, to the 
detriment of the defe nse-supporting economy. 

The committee concluded that at present a limitation order upon the industry 
is unnecessary and impractical. 

NPA assured the committee that its recommendations and views would be 
given full consideration. 

A Henry Thurston, acting director of NPA’s Textile Division, presided. 

Committee members who were present are: 

W. C. Cating, Cating Rope Works, Inc., Maspeth, N. Y. 
Kk. R. Metealf, Edwin H. Fitler Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ki. D. Martin, Hooven & Allison Co., Xenia, Ohio 

Neil Loynachan, International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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M. Walter, Jr., New Bedford Cordage Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
William S. Miles, Jr., Peoria Cordage Co., Peoria, Ill. 

E. G. Roos, Plymouth Cordage Co., North Plymouth, Mass. 
Herman D. Nichols, Tubbs Cordage Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
H. J. Whitlock, Whitlock Cordage Co., New York, N. Y. 





{National Production Authority—press release, January 30, 1951] 


Controls on the production and distribution of hard fiber cordage appear 
unnecessary at this time, the National Production Authority announced today 
following a meeting with members of the Hard Fiber Cordage Industry Advisory 
Committee. 

According to the industry committee, both defense and civilian demands for 
their products are currently being met without difficulty. 

The committee agreed with NPA officials, however, that in the event of a sub- 
stantial increase in defense requirements, NPA should require the industry to 
reserve necessary amounts of hard fiber cordage products to meet DO defense 
rated orders. 

Imports of the three major types of hard fiber cordage by this country last year 
were estimated by the industry at approximately 468 million pounds. 

Types of hard fiber include sisal, which is imported from Africa, Brazil, and 
Haiti; manila, which comes from the Philippines and Central America; and, 
henequen which is imported chiefly from Mexico. 

Hard fiber cordage products are important to the defense program and to cer- 
tain industries such as commercial fishing, agriculture, transportation, oil- and 
gas-well drilling, commercial shipping, and public utilities. Among products in 
which these fibers are used are rope, binder and baler twine; tying twine; some 
types of paper; padding for mattresses, furniture, and automobiles. 

A. Henry Thurston, Acting Director, NPA’s ‘Textile Division, presided at the 
meeting. 

Industry members present were: 

FE. D. Martin, Hooven & Allison Co., Xenia, Ohio. 

E. G. Roos, Plymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass. 

E. R. Metealf, Edwin H. Fitler Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herman Nichols, Tubbs Cordage, San Francisco, Calif. 

H. J. Whitlock, Whitlock Cordage Co., New York City. 
William S. Miles, Jr., Peoria Cordage Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Neil Loynacahan, International Harvester Co., Chicago, III. 





{National Production Authority—Press release, December 20, 1950] 


tepresentatives of the hard fiber cordage industry met today with officials of the 
National Production Authority for a preliminary review of the manila and sisal 
fiber supply and demand situation. 

Both industry and NPA agreed that because of expected increased demands for 
fiber cordage products resulting from the expanding rearmament program, further 
studies of present and anticipated hard fiber supplies and demand shoud be made. 
NPA will appoint a Hard Fiber Industry Advisory Committee to make such 
studies and report the findings at a meeting with the agency in January. 

Hard fiber cordage products are important to our defense program, as well as for 
essential civilian needs, NPA said. If studies indicate the possibility of shortages 
of these products, steps will be taken to assure supplies for defense and essential 
civilian usage, NPA added. 

Products in which hard fibers are used include rope, binder and baler twine, 
tving twine, and some types of paper. Our supplies of manila fiber come from 
Central America and the Philippines, while sisal fiber is imported from various 
points in the West Indies, South America, and Africa. 

Julius G. Schnitzer, of NPA’s Textile and Leather Division, was Government 
presiding officer at today’s meeting. 

Industry representatives present included: 

tobert Utess, American Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. C. Cating, Cating Rope Works, Inc., Maspeth, N. Y. 

W. J. Cantwell, Cupples Co. Manufacturers, ay Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M. Walter, Jr., New Bedford Cordage Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
kK. G. Roos, Plymouth Cordage Co., North Plymouth, Mass. 

S. Howard Rugg, Thomas Rugg, E. T. Rugg Co., Newark, Ohio 
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Waldo Reiner, Wall Rope Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

H. A. Whitlock and Crawford Craig, Whitlock Cordage Co., New York, N. Y. 
Fred Loebel, Badger Cordage Mills, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Col. S. W. Metcalf, Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

E. D. Martin, Hooven & Allison Co., Xenia, Ohio 

E. C. Heidrich, Jr., Peoria Cordage Co., Peoria, Ill. 

John Sauer, Thomas Jackson & Sons Co., Reading, Pa. 

S. F. Downs, Rinek Cordage Co., Easton, Pa. 

F. P. MeCann, Tubbs Cordage Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

W. T. Cole, Waterbury Rope Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Suitability of fibers for use in baler twine 





pi a 
» » Ss ‘ , se 
Fiber cae Knot strength Availability | Price? | * yy fo — 
; 
cumiatintimnmiens ee anatters — So! MS Ses a 
Sisal__. os '80 | Relatively high ?__| Good_.......-- 28.50 | Very good.5 
Abaca . F 1100 | Relatively low *___| Very good_...- 31.50 | Poorexceptinsmall 
} quantities. 

Henequen '60 | Relatively high ? Fair (prospects | 415.25 | Fair.‘ 


good). 


! Navy Department Specification 21R7, July 16, 1945. 
2 As baler twine must be tied into a knot in harvesting use the strength of the knotted twine is very 
important: e. g*, the 100 percent use of abaca (the strongest straight-pull fiber) is not recommendedorbaler 
twine because of low knot strength. 

3 These prices are current market prices for representative grades c. i. f. New York. 

‘ This price unrelated to current market value of equivalent quality fibres due to sale of entire 1951 crop 
being made many months ago. Equivalent fiber (Cuban) now valued at 27 cents per pound ec. i. f. New 

ork. 

5 For the production of baler twine with adequate United States standard tensile strength and length 
per —. about the following percentages of the three types of fiber could be used with approximately 
equal effect: 











A B | Cc D 
geeeninnnemannatie — —i | a 
Percent Percent | Percent Percent 
Sisal _- seenace. WEE seem . 85-90 | Sisal_........-.- ff Saas 90 
| Abacé............ 15-10 Abdech......... --- 10 | Henequen.......... 10 
| | Henequen.__. 5 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was up looking to national 
defense, | wrote to the Munitions Board on May 29 of this year, and 
I received a reply on June 6, 1951, and I have the letter here, which 
I will put in the record. It says: 

* * * From the standpoint of national defense this seems to be more 
important than a minor and probably temporary reduction in the price of baler 
twine. Maintenance of domestic manufacturing facilities is essential for any 
emergency, because in time of war there generally is a threefold increase in the 
requirements for rope and twine in agriculture, mining, shipping, and for military 
use. Therefore, the Munitions Board is opposed to the elimination of the 
remaining small duty on baler twine. 

(The letter submitted for the record by Mr. Reed is in full as 
follows:) 

oe Mewnitions Boarp, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 6, 1951. 
Hon. Dante A. Reep, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Reep: This will acknowiedge your letter of May 20 regarding baler 
twine and the proposal to remove the tariff thereon. 

American manufacturers have learned from experience that a very large pro- 
portion of sisal, which is considerably more expensive than henequen, is neces- 
sary for making baler twine of required streneth. Sisal also has displaced abaca 
to some extent in baler twine in recent vears. The importance of baler twine 
and the increased proportion of sisal therein are indicated by the following 
statistics: 
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Baler-twine sales 


[Fiber content in millions of pounds] 


Henequen Sisal Abaca | Hemp | Total 
Lye 18.8 | 13.1 5.6 | 37.5 
1947 (controls terminated July 15, 1947) 25. 6 24. 6 10.0 8.7 |} 63.9 
1948 19.2 | 27.1 6.4 | | 42.7 
lay . 9. 4 | 4.4 2.5) 46. % 
1950 (estimated : = . 11.4) 56.5 4.3 | 72.2 


Sisal and abaca are being stockpiled by the United States whereas henequen, 
which is used chietly for binder twine, is not. The need for rotating the stock- 
pile of sisal every few years makes the mill facilities for consuming rotated 
fiber extremely important in permitting a more adequate stockpile. Conversely, 
insufficient facilities for consuming sisal would reduce the maximum size of the 
stockpile that could be maintained and rotated in this country. From the 
standpoint of national defense this seems to be more important than a minor and 
probably temporary reduction in the price of baler twine. Maintenance of domes- 
tic manufacturing facilities is essential for any emergency, because in time of 
war there generally is a threefold increase in the requirements for rope and twine 
in agriculture, mining, shipping, and for military use. ‘Therefore, the Munitions 
Board is opposed to the elimination of the remaining small duty on baler twine. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. Mippteron, 
Vice Chairman for Production and Requirements. 


The CHarrman. | have a telegram here from Mr. A. P. Loring, 
Jr., which, without objection, will be placed in the record. 
(The telegram above referred to is as follows:) 
Beverty Farms, Mass., July 13, 1951. 


Hon. Joun W. McCormack, 
House Office Braiding, Washington, D. C.: 


H. R. 1005, removing duty from baler twine, comes up for hearing Monday, 
i6th, 10a.m. This has been proposed many times before and never enacted. 
Munitions Board is opposed to bill for defense reasons. Also C1O will oppose bill. 
There is situation at present which worries me since farmers in some spots are 
having difficulty in getting baler twine and have been calling Congressmen. 
Proponents of bill will argue something ought to be done. Actually no connection 
whatever between duty and present spot shortages. Shipments of twine to harvest 
areas well in excess of needs. Trouble is some farmers have bought more than 
current needs, making others short. Everything has been and is being done to ship 
every pound possible. I shall appreciate your talking with Congressmen to obtain 
calm consideration of merits of bill, which, if done, will surely result in its defeat 
for reasons which will be presented at hearing. 

\. P. Lorine, Jr. 

Mr. Dinceii. Just to comment on the letter introduced into the 
record by Mr. Reed, the fact of the matter is that during the last 
emergency we were desperately in need of ail these elements needed 
for rope and twine in this country and there was not a steamship or 
freighter that left the Far East that was not jammed—even the 
staterooms—with hemp and other similar basic materials. Now, 
these basic materials are not made in this country, and they musi 
be brought in from offshore, but that question is not involved here. 

Mr. Martin. We have a far different picture now on the matter 
of stockpiling than we did in 1941. We had ne stockpile then of any 
kind, and we have a stockpiling program now. 

Mr. Dincett. Why don’t they realize the stockpile program was 
for the benefit of the farmers? That is what it was supposed to be 
a stockpile for. 

Mr. Martin. Let us get the Munitions Board up here and ask 
them on that point. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned the hearing until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 17, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1951 


Hlovse or RePRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTBE ON Ways AND MEANs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Robert L. Doughton (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The CHarrman. The committee will come to order. We will con- 
tinue hearings on H. KR. 1005, to amend the Tariif Act of 1930 to 
provide for the free importation of twine used for baling hay, straw, 
and other fodder and bedding material. 

The first witness this morning is the Honorable John Taber, a 
distinguished member of the Appropriations Committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN TABER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Taner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
bill would wipe out for 1 year the duty upon baler twine. It would 
seriously affect the largest locally owned industry in my community. 
It is necessary that they have the baler twine busmess in order to keep 
their labor force, anywhere from 1,200 to 1,400 people, occupied 
steadily. 

if they do not have this business they will be obliged to operate on 
short time and many of the people will be out of work. 

As | understand it, the competition is largely from Mexico, Cuba, 
and Canada, where labor costs are much lower and living standards 
likewise are lower. 

We are in this situation: If we wipe out the capacity of our indus- 
try to produce baler twine, we are going to be, when a critical situa- 
tion comes, in a position where the other countries will turn in other 
directions for the market and our farmers will be held up with a 
large increase in price. 

We had a very disagreeable illustration of how that atfected the 
farmers very seriously. When the wool tariff was cut, the wool- 
producing industry was wiped out on our farms in this country, and 
we were left holding the bag and are now paying a very high price 
for wool. 

Our Munitions Board is presently building up a stock of jute and 
sisal and hemp for emergency purposes. If we handle things in 
such a way that we have no industry in this country able to operate 
and produce the baler twine, what are we going to do with that 
stockpile? 

We know that that sort of an inventory after a while has to be 
turned over. It would seem to me that it would be a great mistake 
at this time for the Congress to pass any such bill. 

33 
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Mr. Reep. I am very glad to have you here this morning, Mr. 
Taber. ‘I understand that the Department of Defense is opposed to 
this bill. 

Mr. Taser. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Reep. I introduced a letter from them yesterday. Although 
they have declined to come here and testify, I think that they ought 
to come and present the facts. 

Mr. Taner. I think the Congress cought to do what it can to help 
out the defense structure at this time, and I would feel it would be a 
great mistake for us to pass this bill now. 

Mr. Jenkins. Let me ask you this: In my State I have what I 
think is a very large business engaged in making twine and cordage 
and things of that sort, but it is in a far-away part of the State, and 
I do not know personally about them. You have indicated that this 
industry is in your home town, so you say if this law is passed it will 
threaten the employment in the community. 

What proportion, would you say, of the company’s business is baler 
twine? 

Mr. Taser. I do not know, but I would say it would be 15 percent, 
perhaps. It would operate in this way: This is something that pro- 
vides employment in the slack season that they run into. If they 
are not able to maintain full employment right through the year, they 
will lose numbers of their employees. They will get to the point where 
their employees’ earnings are less, and that will create a situation 
where they will have to retract. 

On top of that, if they are out of business and there is no baler twine 
manufacturer, it will make it exceedingly difficult for the farmers to 
get the twine in the days to come. I think it is perfectly clear if the 
valer twine is going to be made by cheap labor in Cuba, Mexico, 
and Canada, that our people are going to put out of that business. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yesterday we had before us representatives of a 
number of farm groups, and they made for themselves a very thor- 
ough case and a very intelligent case, I thought. They argued and 
presented a case to provide that the farmers cannot get the twine; 
that the plants in this country do not make enough of it. They would 
not quibble over a little difference in price if they could get the twine. 
You say that your plant is going to be idle. I took it from their 
remarks yesterday that there is plenty of market for it, but of course 
they have to have it in the summertime. They do not bind when the 
snow flies. Perhaps if we do not look out we will find that the pro- 
ducers in this country will not be making it and some day the farmer 
will come up short because he cannot get it any place else. 

Mr. Taser. That will be just about the situation we will be in. 

Mr. Reep. You made the point, and I always like to have it em- 
phasized in these tariff matters, and that is if we drive our industries 
out of production then these foreign governments invariably raise the 
price far beyond anything reasonable. 

Mr. Taser. That is what they have always done. 

Mr. Reep. Taking the long-range view, the farmer is simply cut- 
ting his own throat. 

Mr. Taser. That is what I am afraid of. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you, Mr. Taber, for your appearance 
and the information that you have given the committee. 
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I will now ask the clerk to read a wire that we received this morn- 
ing from Mr. Ray. 

(The wire was read by the clerk as follows:) 

As proponents for Mr. Dingell’s H. R. 1005, have completely and commend- 
ably presented case in favor of adoption of the bill, anything that I could say 
would be repetitious. Therefore I respectfully waive testifying before the com- 
mittee. 

Joun C. Ray. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Edwin G. Roos, vice presi- 
dent of the Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Roos, I just want to explain that I will have to 
leave very shortly to go over to the Senate and present a matter affect- 
ing my district, so if I leave it will not be because I am not interested 
in your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN G. ROOS, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE PLYM- 
OUTH CORDAGE CO., AND CHAIRMAN OF THE CORDAGE INSTI- 
TUTE TARIFF COMMITTEE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Roos. My name is Edwin G. Roos. I am vice president of 
the Plymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass., and I speak here this 
morning representing the members of the Cordage Institute. 

Mr. Jenkins. | have in front of me a letter written to Mr. Dough- 
ton. Is this going to be the substance of your speech? 

Mr. Roos. There will be some reference to it, Mr. Jenkins. I will 
cover additional material that I hope you will find interesting. 

Mr. Jenkins. I read a part of this, and it is a well put together 
document. I would think that someone would put it in the record. 

Mr. Roos. I think that we will get most of that in the record 
through some rather factual testimony that I will lay before you. 

Mr. Reep. Is there any objection to having it go into the record 
now? 

Mr. Roos. I was going to request that it be put in the record. 

The CHarrMan. You want to submit this for the record, and then 
be heard orally? 

Mr. Roos. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The letter to Mr. Doughton referred to is as follows:) 

May 7, 1951. 
Hon. Rosert L. DovcuTon, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This brief is submitted by the Cordage Institute, composed of hard- 
fiber cordage and twine manufacturers in the United States, in opposition to H. R 
1005, proposing to place baler twine on the free list. The Cordage Institute 
maintains its offices at 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tue Unitep States Harp-Fisper INDUsTRY AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


The hard-fiber cordage and twine industry, founded in 1641, is one of the 
oldest industries in the United States. It is currently comprised of 23 privately 
owned mills located in California, Ulinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin. In 
addition, the United States Government Gwns and operates a mill at the Boston 
Navy Yard and there are mills at six prisons located in Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
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The hard-fiber cordage and twine industry, although relatively small in size, 
is of paramount importance to the economy of the United States. It ranks among 
the top strategic and essential industries necessary for the suecessful prosecution 
of war. It was so classified by the Government in World War II. 

Prior to World War II, this industry was producing at a rate of approximately 
300,000,000 pounds annually of rope and twine, utilizing approximately equal 
thirds of manila (abacd), sisal and henequen fiber. Prior to Korea and due, in 
large measure, to heavy imports, the industry was producing at a rate lower than 
pre-War II—-a rate of approximately 250,000,000 pounds annually, again utilizing 
approximately equal thirds of manila (abacs), sisal, and henequen fiber. Since 
Korea, the rate of production has stepped up to approximately 300,000,000 
pounds annually. Pre-Korea, the annual rate of rope production was approxi- 
mately 92,000,000 pounds. Currently, the rate of rope production is approxi- 
mately 110,000,000 pounds. The increase over the pre-Korea rate is due, almost 
entirely, to the step-up in defense needs. 

During the World War II years, the industry made rope primarily for the 
Armed Forces and for Government-designated essential industries. With facilities 
to serve a normal rope market of approximately 100,000,000 pounds, the industry, 
by working extra hours, increased its Output of rope, in 1944, to approximately 
350,000,000 pounds. Despite this large step-up in production by the United 
States mills, the Government rope requirements were not completely met by 
domestic production. The armed services, in that vear, found it necessary to 
purchase approximately 40,000,000 pounds of rope, made in Mexico and Cuba, 
of localiv grown henequen fiber, a fiber only 60 percent the strength of manila 
and not one normally used in rope. 

In other words, the industry, serving an annual United States prewar market 
of approximately 100,000,000 pounds of rope, was called upon, during World War 
Il, to quadruple (approximately) prewar production. History reveals similar 
defense demands made upon the United States cordage industry in times of past 
national emergency. Based on this experience we must expect an increase of 
proportions comparable to, or even greater than, that of the last war, should the 
present Korean difficulty expand. As intimated, evidences of increasing demands 
are already apparent. To satisfy such Government and war requirements, a 
healthy and sound cordage industry must be maintained. 

Tariff rate reductions resulting from trade agreements now in force, have 
already markedly impared the cordage industry. H. R. 1005, if enacted into law, 
will further impair the industry’s ability to be constantly and immediately ready 
to meet the requirements of a national emergency. 

Of the three general classes of fiber used by the United States cordage industry, 
manila (abaed) is the best, natural ropemaking fiber we know. Sisal is second. 
These two fibers—manila and sisal—have been designated by the Munitions 
Board among group A stockpiling materials 

The essentiality of these fibers, particularly manila (abacd), has been un- 
equivocally and unanimously supported by the Congress and the President. 
The House of Representatives on June 25, 1950, the Senate on August 1, 1950, 
and the President on August 10, 1950, approved S. 3520 (now Public Law 683, 
Sist Cong.) “a bill to strengthen the common defense by providing for con- 
tinuation and expansion of Western Hemisphere production of abacai—a hard 
fiber used in the making of marine and other cordage—a highly strategic and 
critical material which cannot be produced in commercial quantities in the 
continental United States and of which an adequate supply is vital to the industrial 
and military requirements for the common defense of the United States.” 

The Munitions Board is presently accumulating and stockpiling large quantities 
of these two fibers. The stockpiling activity, however, is only part of the job. 
Manila and sisal are vegetable fibers. These fibers must be rotated periodically 
in order to prevent deterioration and provide general acceptance of exit stocks on 
the same basis as fresh fiber. The United States cordage industry is an indis- 
pensable instrument of fiber rotation since the program is dependent upon its 
abilitv to use and rotate fiber, which activity in turn depends upon the market 
for the industry’s finished product. It is obvious that the fact that these fibers 
must be rotated, is a limiting factor on the size of the stockpile that can be 
acquired, 

To us in the industry, the situation is axiomatic. If the United States cordage 
manufacturer is expected to fulfill his essential role in the scheme of national 
defense, this country must have a healthy cordage industry in war, which means 
that it is absolutely necessary to keep the industry healthy during the time we 
are not at war. 
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Unrrep Strares Harp Firer Corpace inpustry Versus Foreign Corbace 
Propucers—Costs or (1) Finer; (2) Macuinery; (3) Lapor 
The United States hard fiber cordage industry produces three general classes of 
products made from three genera! classes of fiber as shown in the following: 


Secondary 


General classes of products Primary fiber fiber 
(1) Rope Manila Sisal. 
(2) Tying twine 
(a) Commercial le 
» sf wque 
(b) Baler isal Henequen. 
(3) Binder twine Henequen me, Sisal 


These fibers are grown in the following countries: 


Manila: Sisal—Continued 
Philippines. Brazil. 
Central America. Haiti. 
Sumatra. Dutch East Indies. 
Borneo. Henequen: 

Sisal: Mexico. 
Africa. Cuba. 


FIBER COST 


None of these fibers is grown in the continental United States; all are grown in 
foreign countries. Ail are sold and bought in a world market where prices, terms, 
and conditions of sale are equal to all purchasers and where all foreign eordage 
producers can procure fiber on exactly the same terms available to United States 
cordage manufacturers. As a matter of fact, one fiber-producing country sells 
local cordage producers locally grown fiber at prices lower than prices available 
to United States cordage manufacturers. And, except for a relatively small 
amount of cordage oil, and in some products a small amount of treatment, those 
offshore-grown fibers represent LOO percent of the raw materials going into our 
finished product. 

MACHINERY COST 


The basic machinery (preparation and spinning) employed in the production 
of all hard-fiber cordage products is made in the British Isles. It is equally 
available to every country in the world. 

With practically the entire raw material of our finished products sold in a world 
market where opportunity of purchase is equal—with the basic machinery 
available to the world on equal terms—the one remaining important cost factor 
between the United States mills and foreign mills is labor. In this cost clement 
there is a real difference. 

LABOR Cosi 


We do not propose to compare labor rates in countries of current and potential 
baler twine exports to the United States market with those paid by the United 


States cordage industry. Suffice it to say that labor rates in those foreign 
countries are materially less than those paid by the cordage industry in the United 
States. An analvsis of all factors of cost and productivity would show the United 


States cordage manufacturers at a decided finished product cost disadvantage as 
compared with foreign cordage producers. 


History or Tartrr Rares anp Resvirs or Downwarp CHANCES 


Following is a record of the tariff rates in effect prior to, or as they were estab- 
lished by, the Tariff Act of 1930 and as they are today. In the interest of brevity, 
I am showing these rates in condensed form 
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Tariff rates established by Tariff Act of 1930, compared with rates in effect today 


Rates established by 
Tariff Act of 1930 


Present rates 


Paragraph 1005 
Manila rope 


Smaller than 34 inch in diameter... . 2 cents per pound plus | 2 cents per pound plus 10 
15 percent ad valorem. percent ad valorem, 
34-inch diameter and larger 2 cents per pound 2 cents per pound. 
Sisal rope 
Smaller than 34 inch in diameter... 2 cents per pound plus | 1 cent per pound plus 7!9 
1S percent ad valorem percent ad valorem. 
33-inch diameter and larger 2 cents per pound... 1 cent per pound. 
Henequen rope 
Smaller than 34 inch in diameter... . 2 cents per pound plus | 1 cent per pound plus 7!4¢ 
15 percent ad valorem, percent ad valorem. 
§¢-inch diameter and larger : 2 cents per pound 1 cent per pound 
Tying twine (including baler twine) . 40 percent ad valorem 15 percent ad valorem. 
Paragraph 1622: Binder twine. 3 ; Free Free 


1 Established approximately 1894. 
SFFECTS OF TARIFF RATE ON BINDER TWINE 


In analyzing the effects of tariff rates and consequent amount of imports of 
each of our industry’s general classes of products other than baler twine, we shall 
start our analysis with binder twine, since this product has been on the free list 
since 1894. 

Despite the introduction of the harvesting combine, large quantities of small 
grain crops are still harvested with the binder. In 1929 there were 17 mills in 
the United States producing binder twine, and their production in that year 
amounted to 178,605,000 pounds. Ten vears later, in 1939, there were only five 
United States cordage mills producing binder twine, and these five could find a 
market for only 88,000,000 pounds, sustaining, approximately a 90,000,000-pound 
(or 50 percent) tonnage loss in a 10-year period to the detriment of American labor. 
In the same decade, the amount of imported binder twine sold in the United 
States increased from 18,946,000 pounds to 49,779,000 pounds, a gain of approxi- 
mately 31,000,000 pounds (or 163 percent) in that same 10-year period. 

However—and we would like to emphasize this development because it seems 
related to signs of the times—the largest volume imported was in 1936, aggre- 
gating 75,125,000 pounds, of which 43 percent was produced in the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, and Belgium. In 1939, those three countries shipped to 
the United States 54 percent of the total quantity imported into this country. 

Access to these European sources of binder-twine supply was lost to the United 
States farmer through enemy action in 1940. The United States Government 
found it necessary to purchase the entire exportable surplus of several Western 
Hemisphere countries to augment the maximum output of the five United States 
mills still producing binder twine. Despite this action on the part of the United 
States Government, however, the larger farming areas reported serious shortages 
of twine in 1944 and 1945. 

Those productive facilities of European mills, built by the absence of an ade- 
quate tariff which permitted the capture of a substantial share of the United 
States binder-twin market, were unavailable to the United States farmer at a 
time of national emergency when the United States desperately needed that 
productive capacity. At the very same time and solely because of the same 
influence which built those foreign productive facilities, our Nation awoke to 
find that a large share of the United States productive capacity had been forced 
to fall by the wayside and was not available. 

Somewhat aside from the main theme here, but pertinent nevertheless: Manace- 
ment just cannot maintain productive capacity for which there is no market. 
This fact was certainly brought home during World War IJ, both in the case of 
binder twine and in the case of rope, where, despite the fact that the United 
States cordage industry during World War II approximately quadrupled its 
peacetime rate of rope production, the Government rope requirements were not 
completely met, and the services found it necessary to purchase rope of an inferior 
quality in Mexico and Cuba. 
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EFFECTS OF TARIFF-RATE REDUCTIONS ON COMMERCIAL TYING TWINE 


Examining the effects of downward adjusted tariff rates with another general 
class of products manufactured by the United States cordage industry, we find 
in commercial tying twine— 

From 1930 to 1936 the tariff rate was 40 percent ad valorem. During that 
period the United States industry retained approximately 97 percent of the 
United States market. 

Effective in 1936 the tariff rate was reduced from 40 percent to 20 percent 
ad valorem. Immediately the share of the United States market taken by 
foreign twine began to inerease, reaching 51 percent in 1944, practically 100 
percent during the latter war years when the United States industry was, by 
Government directive, prohibited from producing such product, and today with 
the duty 15 percent ad valorem (the tariff rate was further reduced in 1948), 
foreign twine is taking more than half of the United States market. 


EFFECTS OF TARIFF RATE REDUCTIONS ON ROPE 


Examining the effects of downward adjusted tariff rates with another general 
class of products manufactured by the United States Cordage Industry, we find in 
rope, despite some characteristics peculiar to that product, developments similar 
to those which occurred in binder twine and commercial tying twine. 

The United States rope market is, primarily, a manila one. Manila fiber as 
already mentioned is, by all odds, the best, natural, ropemaking fiber we know of. 
Manila fiber is a dollar product and is purchased relatively sparingly by sterling 
countries. 

As already pointed out, a large part of the world’s sisal fiber is grown in Africa 
and a great part of it is controlled by the British, British African sisal fiber is a 
sterling product. 

The rope markets locally served by British cordage manufacturers are largely 
sisal markets. The same condition is approximately true throughout continental 
Europe. 

The only foreign area which produces manila rope in approximately the same 
roportions to its total rope production comparable to the United States is the 
hilippine Islands. Under our trade agreement with the Philippines, they are 

granted 6,000,000 pounds annually, duty free (absolute quota) manila rope for 
shipment to the United States, 

A review of the history of the Philippine-made manila rope shipped to the 
United States between the years 1929-41, inclusive, shows an average annual 
import of 7,120,000 pounds—conclusive evidence of the fact that lowering, or 
removing, a duty on cordage products has the effect of transferring production 
from the machines of the United States producers to the machines of foreign 
producers—and, it is well to repeat—the only important element of cost in which 
there is a difference between the United States cordage manufacturer and the 
foreign producer, is labor. 

To complete the Philippine record in this regard—during the war vears 1942-45, 
inclusive, the Philippines were not in a position to export to the United States, 
Shipment to the United States of Philippine-made manila rope was resumed in 
1946. Weestimate that the current rate of importations approximates the abso- 
lute quota. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF PrRoposrep Bitt H. R. 1005 


TO THE UNITED STATES FARMER 
Supply 

We have already reviewed that situation and have seen the United States 
farmer “let down” by foreign producers at times when the United States farmer 
had every right to call on his ‘‘fair-weather”’ foreign source of supply. We have 
seen United States productive capacity fall by the wayside because of the taking 
of a large part of the United States market by the foreign producer in peacetime. 
We have seen it necessary for our Government to purchase exportable surpluses 
of several Western Hemisphere countries to augment the maximum output of 
United States mills in times of national emergency. 

The United States farmer must have binder and baler twine. In our opinion 
the average United States farmer, being primarily concerned with other matters, 
cannot be expected to appreciate the international complications involved in 
his supply of binder and baler twine, but your committee can—and we believe 
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you will—perform a far greater service to the United States farmer by assuring 
him of a reliable domestic source of supply of these products than by allowing 
him to go astray, possibly believing (we think erroneously as we shall later testify) 
that he is getting a better buy at a lower price, on foreign twine. In our opinion, 
the Congress can render a greater service to the United States farmer by with- 
holding approval of legislation and resisting any action which in normal times 
transfers the production of cordage products to the mills of foreign manufacturers. 

It is logical to assume that the same development will take place with baler 
twine as with regard to the supply situation of binder twine, should bill H.R. 
1005 be approved. 

Price 

It is interesting to note how foreign competition generally prices binder twine 
coming into the United States market. Prior to the time the United States 
manufacturers promulgate their binder-twine prices for the season, as they 
normally do, the foreign producers solicit business with the guaranty that their 
price on foreign twine will be lower than the price quoted by United States manu- 
facturers on domestic-made twine. The foreign makers very seldom directly 
determine the selling price of their own twine; they guarantee to cut under the 
price quoted by the United States spinners. 

As we have watched this condition develop, we have long realized what we 
think is a mistaken belief on the part of some American farmers. It is urged 
that because binder twine is on the free list, the farmer enjoys a lower cost. 

We believe that the pricing methods employed by the foreign binder twine 
producer, plus the large volume of imported twine, results in a higher cost to 
the United States farmer. 

We believe that if the production of binder twine represented by the volume of 
such imported twine, remained with the United States mills, the unit cost to the 
United States manufacturer would thereby be decreased sufficiently to enable 
him to reflect a lower selling price to the United States farmer than is the case 
where the foreign producer simply cuts the price of the United States producer 
who must name his selling price on a higher level because of increased unit cost 
resulting from lower volume. 

In our opinion, the enactment of bill H. R. 1005 will produce the same develop- 
ment in the pricing of baler twine as has taken place in the pricing of binder twine. 


Qualit J 

We invite field investigation among disinterested users of most foreign-made 
baler twine, comparing its quality with the quality of baler twine produced by 
the United States cordage manufacturers. We are confident such investigation 
will reveal a much higher quality in the domestic product with a consequent much 
better performance to the farmer. 

Saving to the average United States dairy farmer 

The baling machine which uses baler twine made its appearance in 1939. The 
product “baler twine’ is, consequently, one of relatively short history. United 
States import statisties show no imports of baler twine, per se. These imports 
are recorded in the Government statistics with tving twine. We believe an esti- 
mate of 5,000,000-6,000,000 pounds per year is the approximate rate at which 
baler twine is being currently imported into the United States. 

In order to measure what is the claimed objective of bill H. R. 1005--the claim 
of a saving to the United States farmer in the cost of his baler twine—and in 
order to present a basis for consideration, we submit the following assumptions 
all of which we make in a degree which favors the affirmative side of the claim. 
We shall assume: 

(1) That baler twine, since its inception, has been on the free list; 

(2) That its volume import history has paralleled the volume import 
history of binder twine; 

3) That its declared value, upon entry, equalled the average of the 
minimum selling prices of the United States producers; 

(4) That a saving computed at the tariff rates in effect for each of the vears 
1930-50, inclusive, on the amount of baler twine assumed imported in those 
vears, had been reflected in the United States farmer's cost of baler twine; 

5) That the average dairy farmer in the United States uses approximately 
60 tons of hay and straw per year, cither loose, baled with wire, baled with 
twine, or in a combination of one or all of these three types of put-up; 

(6) That all of the hay and straw consumed by the average United States 
dairy farmer had been baled with baler twine 
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Based on those assumptions, the analysis results as follows: 

You will notice we are calculating the saving to the average United States dairy 
farmer. We proceeded in this way because the average United States dairy farmer 
uses more hay and straw than does the average farmer and we are trying to 
interpret all these assumptions ou the liberal side. 

We determined that the average United States dairy farmer consumes approx- 
imately 60 tons of hay and straw per year, and with those assumptions we calcu- 
lated that the average United States dairy farmer’s annual saving in the cost of 
his baler twine would have amounted to approximately $1.60 per vear during the 
period 1939-50 inclusive, had all the hay and straw that he used been baled with 
baler twine 

However, actually, our investigation indicates that the greatest amount of the 
total United States hay and straw crops baled with baler twine in any one year 
(1950) approximated 26 percent. Applying that percentage over the yvears—and 
that is estimating on the liberal side—the annual saving to the average United 
States dairv farmer would have amounted to 41 cents—a saving so infinitesimal 
that it cannot be measured on any cost basis and certainly a questionable saving 
when considered in the light of all aspects of the situation. 


rO LABOR (UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN) 


We do not believe it necessary that we go into detail on the question of the 
difference in labor rates between the United States and potential baler twine 
exporting countries. We deein it sufficient to say that labor rates in these 
countries are materially less than the rates paid by the cordage industry in the 
United States, to say nothing of pension plans, insurance, and hospitalization 
privileges granted United States labor 

Nor do we propose to dwell on the people whose livelihood comes from this 
industry, both in production and distribution, who are thrown out of work as we 
lose our market to foreign-made goods. That just follows. 

By the same process, foreign labor gains. 


rO NATIONAL SECURITY 


As already pointed out, in examining bill H. R. 1005, the Congress will, in our 
opinion, be dealing with the important problem of national security. 
PO ANY AND ALL OTHER POSSIBLE INTERESTED PARTIES 


It is proper, we believe, to ask this question, Who will benefit, other than foreign 
labor and foreign capital, by the purposes of bill H. R. 1005? 

To our minds, it would be oaly one American interest-—a few twine importers 
who, as far as we know, are not consumers of baler twine and whose interest, it 
appears to us, is solely personal, financial gain. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary and conelusion, we submit that vour committee in examining the 
purposes of bill H. R. 1005, consider 
(1) That the purposes of this bill are contrary to the activities of the 
Muntions Board in its pursuance of the matter of national security. 
(2) That an assured source of supply to the United States farmer is of 
yreater value than infinitesimal and questionable financial savings. 
3) That United States cordage labor suffers and correspondingly foreign 
labor gains 
1) One interest in the United States benefits—a few twine importers— 
while the United States economy does not gain but losses. 
We respectfully urge that you disapprove of bill H. R. 1005. 
Respectfully submitted 
Corpace Instrrutt 


SUMMARY 


The hard fiber cordage and twine industry is of paramount importance to the 
economy of the United States and has been classified by the Government among 
the top strategie and essential industries necessary for the successful prosecution 
of war. Thiy industry is opposed to H. R. 1005—a bill to provide for the free 
importation of baler twine-—for the following reasons: 
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(2) Elimination of the tariff on baler twine will result in substantial increases 
in the amount of baler twine imported, thereby decreasing the amount manu- 
factured in the United States. 

(6) Peacetime production of the hard fiber cordage and twine industry in the 
United States must be maintained as near as possible to present production levels: 

1. To permit rotation of national stockpile. 

2. To assure that facilities and manpower will be available to provide for 
the increased production of rope and twine necessary in time of war. 

(c) Because of the pricing methods used by foreign manufacturers of binder 
twine, elimination of the tariff on baler twine would not result in a measurable 
lower cost of twine to the consumer. 

(d) Assuming that baler twine had been on the free list since it first came into 
use, and that all of the hay and straw consumed by the average United States 
dairy farmer would have been baled with baler twine (which is not the case), the 
saving to the average United States dairy farmer would, at most, be only $1.60 
per year. 

1. The protection which a strong United States industry provides a farmer 
against possible twine shortage is of far greater value to the farmer than any 
possible dollar saving. 

2. In terms of national security, a strong United States cordage and twine 
industry is absolutely necessary and the value of this protection outweighs 
consideration of any possible savings to the American farmer. 

(e) The transfer of a substantial portion of baler twine manufacture to foreign 
countries would be at the expense of United States labor. 

(f) The chief beneficiaries of the passsge of this bill would be the foreign manu- 
facturers. The only beneficiaries in the United States will be the few importers 
who will gain financially from increased imports of foreign-made baler twine. 
This would be— 

1. At the expense of national security. 

2. At the expense of United States labor. 

3. At the expense of United States manufacturers. 

4. With no benefit to United States consumers—the farmers. 


Mr. Roos. When I first asked for this opportunity to appear before 
this committee I had in mind confining my discussion to the issues 
involved in H. R. 1005. Due to these reports of baler twine shortages, 
and because of the testimony yesterday in regard to those shortages, 
I realize considerable confusion has arisen with respect to the issues 
of H. R. 1005 and a baler twine supply. 

As a consequence, I would like to go through with my original plan 
and first discuss the issues as I see them in H. R. 1005, after which I 
would like to discuss with you some knowledge I have of the baler 
twine shortage. 

Like the other witnesses who testified yesterday morning, I very 
much appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee 
because I realize there is a tremendous amount of misunderstanding 
with regard to the fundamental issues involved in this bill, and that 
fact was extremely apparent yesterday. 

The bill, as I see it, goes deeper than any alleged savings to the 
farmer in the cost of his twine, with a further alleged reflected saving 
to the consumer in the cost of food products. 

It seems to me that there are three fundamental issues involved 
in the consideration of this bill. 

The first issue, as I see it, pertains to the effects that this bill will 
have, if approved, on workers in the cordage industry, and to my 
mind the effect is obvious. Either we lower the American wage 
standard, and I am sure none of us are thinking of that, or we throw 
the workers in the cordage industry out of work, and our experience 
points in that direction. 

The history of the loss of a sizable segment of our market to foreign 
producers with each downward movement of the tariff rate on our 
production is crystal clear. 
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I do not want to belabor this point and the effect that the approval 
of this bill will have on the workers in the cordage industry, but I do 
think that I should point out to you a situation in our industry which 
is unique. 

All of our products are made from fibers that come from off shore. 
This fiber is sold in the world market where opportunity of purchase 
is equal—the same price, the same terms, the same conditions of sale 
are available to every cordage manufacturer everywhere in the world. 
The basic machinery used in our mills is sold in the world market 
where opportunity of purchase is equal. The only large remaining 
factor entering into the cost of our final product is labor, and suffice 
it to say, the United States cordage industry pays very much higher 
labor rates than most countries of potential baler twine export. 

So much for the first issue of this bill, as I see it. 

The second issue, | believe, involved in the consideration of this 
bill is the alleged claim of savings to the farmer in the cost of his 
twine should this bill be approved, with a further alleged reflected 
saving to the consumer—you and I—in the cost of food products. 
On this issue I think there is entirely too much surmise and not enough 
attempt to get the facts. 

I realize, of course, that any attempt to get at the facts must involve 
some assumptions, but I believe we can approach a fair and honest 
estimate of a factual basis in trying to arrive at what this saving might 
amount to. I propose to do it in the following manner: 

The baler which uses the baler twine involved in this bill was put 
on the market first in 1939, and that was the first vear this product, 
baler twine, was made. Binder twine, on the other hand, has been 
on the free list, 1 think, since 1894, at least for many years. 

Now, baler twine has been made for only 12 years. During that 
12-year period the duty on baler twine for the first 9 vears was 20 
percent, and for the last 3 years it was and currently is 15 percent ad 
valorem. 

Now, let me try to outline to vou the assumptions that I would like 
to make in an attempt to provide a factual basis for trying to determine 
what savings might accrue to the farmer should baler twine be put 
on the free list. 1 would like to make five assumptions. 

| should like to assume, first, that baler twine during its 12 vears of 
history has been on the free list, and assuming it has been on the free 
list all that time, | should next like to assume tha tits import volume 
history paralleled the import volume history of binder twine which 
has been on the free list for many vears. 

And third, | would like to assume that that amount of imported 
baler twine would have been costed, or declared upon entry, at the 
minimum selling price of the average United States manufacturers 
in each of the vears involved. 

Mr. fourth assumption is that I would like to compute that amount 
on that assumed baler twine at that declared volume of the import 
tariff rates in effect in each of the vears involved. 

Finally, | would like to make a fifth assumption, or probably an 
estimate-——and I think that the Department of Agriculture will agree 
in this estimate—that the average dairy farmer in the United States 
consumes 60 tons of hay and straw per vear. I am using the dairy 
farmer because he is a greater consumer of hay and straw than is the 
average farmer. 
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Now, proceeding on the basis of those assumptions, the analysis 
results as follows, and I would like to use some charts: 

[Going to the first chart.| In my first assumption, I assume that 
baler twine is on the free list and it had been on the free list and that 
its import volume would have paralleled the import volume of binder 
twine which has been on the free list. 

During the period that baler twine has been in existence, the 12- 
vear period from 1939 to 1950—and I do not have the final 1951 
figures on this—the estimated binder-twine market for the total 12- 
year period in the United States amounted to 1,800,000,000 pounds, 
and of that 1,800,000,000 pounds, 435,000,000 pounds, or approxi- 
mately 25 percent, of the binder twine, was imported. 

|Next chart.| Now, proceeding with the assumptions that I made, 
baler twine imporis during that ‘12-year period amounted to 25 per- 
cent of the total United States market, and assuming that baler twine 
had been on the free list and consequently its volume import history 
had paralleled the volume import history of binder twine—and, of 
course, gentlemen, [ think that is a fair assumption—on that basis 
we are assuming that 25 percent of the baler twine was imported 
during that 12-vear period. 

The total United States market during that 12-year period amounted 
to about 317,000,000 pounds of baler twine, and rounding off the figures, 
25 percent paralleling the binder twine import situation equals 80,- 
000,000 pounds of baler twine that would have come in had baler 
twine been on the free list. 

Now, costing that 80,000,000 pounds of baler twine at the average 
United States manufacturer's lowest selling price, results in a value, 
declared upon entry of that assumed amount of twine, of $18,000,000. 

The duty in those years was 20 percent, and on the volume brought 
in in those years, the duty would have amounted to $1,100,000. 
While in these 3 vears, when the duty was 15 percent and the volume 
growing, it would have amounted to $1,900,000, or a total of $3,000,000 
of duty would have been collected had baler twine been on the 
free list. 

Mr. Curtis. Is it your assumption that if 25 percent of the supply 
is imported that does not affect the price of the total amount sold in 
the United States? Is the 25 percent so small a portion of imports 
that it will not affect the price of the total sold? 

Mr. Roos. I do not think so. That would depend upon the spread 
in the price. 

Mr. Curris. In other words, is it your contention the fact that a 
fourth of the twine was imported did not lower the price for all of the 
supply to the farmers? 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Curtis, | do not know how to answer that. I can 
tell vou this, prewar, when the tmport situation was somewhat more 
aggravated than it currently is because a great many of the low coun- 
tries of Europe were importing to this country, and there is no ques- 
tion they will come back in the market when they rehabilitate them- 
selves, this is the way they priced binder twine. Ordinarily binder 
twine is produced by the cordage manufacturers throughout the year 
on a 12-months basis. The sale, under normal circumstances, starts 
in about April and we ship the twine into the field and it is used for 
the harvest, and usually the United States manufacturers produce 
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twine around the clock, and come early spring they announce the 
price for the season. 

Now, this is the way the European manufacturers used to solicit 
the business. They would solicit business, not on the basis of any 
definite price; they would solicit basis on the basis of a guaranty 
that their twine when it would come in would be a little lower than 
the price announced by the American manufacturers, and we honestis 
believe that if that volume of twine represented by those importers 
coming into this country on that basis were left in the mulls, in the 
domestic mills to produce, that our unit cost would decrease suffi- 
ciently so that we could reflect a lower price to the United States 
farmers than is the case where they just cut under the price that we 
have to name, which must be higher because of reduced volume. 

Mr. Curtis. Then it is your contention that 25 percent imports 
of twine probably raises the price? 

Mr. Roos. | think it raises the cost. 

Mr. Curtis. Does it raise the price? 

Mr. Roos. Obviously the manufacturer has to make some profit. 

Mr. Curtis. Lam not contending that they should not. But | am 
a little surprised at that. Take, for example, the tariff on agricultural 
products, butter, for instance. One shipload of butter arriving in 
Baltimore can break the price structure all over the United States, 
and it can force the price down. That can happen with other com- 
modities. | am quite surprised at vour positien that if one-fourth 
of the twine is imported it does not lower the price of all the twine, 
but rather raises the price. 

Mr. Roos. It raises the cost, which necessarily forces the manu- 
facturer to name a high price. Obviously, that competition keeps the 
whole market down. I think that if you will let me go ahead | will 
develop that picture, 

Mr. Curtis. Are these imports keeping the price down? 

Mr. Roos. There is no question about it; they are. 

Mr. Curtis. How much? 

Mr. Roos. I cannot answer that, nor can anyone answer that, but 
I can tell you this —and we heard quite a few remarks here yesterday 
about profits—my company ts a large producer of these twines. I 
have in my bag a statement put out by the United States Steel Co., 
based upon the National City Bank figures in 1949, the average earn- 
ings of 45 industries amounted to 6.8 percent of sales. During the 
5 vears, 1946 to 1950, inclusive, the comparable figure in my company 
was less than 5 percent on our total seles and considerably less than 
t percent on both baler and binder twine sales. 

Mr. Curtis. | am not challenging that. According to your chart, 
the total estimated savings, if this duty were removed, would be 
$3,000,000. 1 contend in determining what the savings are vou have 
to know what the effect of the imports is on the domestic price. It is 
my contention that imports lower the American price and that is the 
reason that we want them, among other things. If 1 understood vou 
correctly, the fact that we import a fourth of our twine raises the 
price. 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Curtis, vou did not understand me correctly. I 
am sorry. 

Mr. Curtis. It does lower it, then? 
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Mr. Roos. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. By how much? 

Mr. Roos. In our company, we make a 4-percent profit, or less 
than 4 percent. 

Mr. Curtis. I am talking about the retail price of the twine. 

Mr. Roos. There were some figures given here vesterday in the 
testimony on what foreign producers are willing to sell twine for. 
Later on I shall testify that 1] am advised that currently the Mexican 
manufacturers will take baler twine orders for 24 cents per pound 
delivered at the seaboard, United States. 

Mr. Curtis. How does that compare with your price? 

Mr. Roos. Well, all of this twine is put up in a 40-pound bale, 
and 24 cents times 40 pounds would be $9.60. That would be the 
list price, subject to discounts. Our price is $15 a bale, subject to 
some discounts currently. 

Mr. Curtis. Understand, I am not passing judgment on all these 
factors. 

Mr. Roos. I hope that you will not. 

Mr. Curtis. But certainly, the free import of binder twine over 
the vears has lowered the cost of binder twine, has it not? 

Mr. Roos. It certainly has. 

Mr. Curtis. Substantially? 

Mr. Roos. Substantially. 

Mr. Cooper. Let me ask a question or two for information. I 
want to try to understand the point you are presenting here. 

Am I correct in understanding from the information that vou have 
presented by your chart that 25 percent of the consumption of this 
product in this country is imported? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir. Consumption figures are difficult to get. 

Mr. Cooper. What is the 25 percent that you have on your chart? 

Mr. Roos. [assumed that baler twine had been on the free list, and 
in order to attempt to find out what effect that might have had on the 
amount of baler twine imported, I paralleled it with the history of 
binder twine during those same 12 years that baler twine has been 
made, and 25 percent of the binder twine consumed in the county, or 
used, was imported during that 12-year period, so I am assuming that 
had baler twine been on the free list 25 percent of the baler twine 
would have been imported. 

Mr. Cooper. What is your point in presenting that information, to 
show that that 25 percent is not an important factor, or that it would 
be an important factor? 

Mr. Roos. | am trying, Congressman Cooper, to approach on 
some kind of a factual basis an estimate of what might be the savings 
to the farmers in the cost of twine if the duty is removed. 

Mr. Cooper. What is your view of it, that it would be a material 
factor to consider in the cost to the farmer or not material’ 

Mr. Roos. Or not material. I think that I can develop that. 

Mr. Dincety. Right early you said that because it reduces your 
production it does increase the cost to vou and therefore to the farmer, 
and later on you reversed your position and you spoke from the other 
side of your mouth and said that it did just the opposite. Which 
does it do? Does it reduce the cost to the farmer, or does it not, to 
bring this stuff into the United States of America? 
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Mr. Roos. I did not know that I talked out of both sides of my 
mouth. 

Mr. Dincetu. | thought you did. 

Mr. Roos. I think that you misunderstood me. 

Mr. Dincety. We can refer to the testimony. 

Mr. Roos. | said that a manufacturer who stays in this business, 
and I will show you later that manufacturers have been driven out of 
this business because of profit reasons, must permanently, if he is 
to stay in it, make a profit. The profit is slight, and his prices are 
held down and his profit is held down because of imported twine. 

Mr. Dineiii. You are the spokesman here for the Cordage In- 
stitute, are you not? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Dinceii. You represent, therefore, some 28 manufacturers 
in the United States. 

Mr. Roos. I think there are 23, sir. 

Mr. Dinceit. Whatever the number, that constitutes all the big 
ones. 

Mr. Roos. Practically, sir. 

Mr. Dinceti. You have sort of an understanding, a combine, 
on whose behalf vou are the spokesman at this time. 

Mr. Roos. I am sorry, sir. I do not like the implication of the 
word “combine.” 

Mr. Dince.u. A combination of interests of the twine interests, or 
the cordage interests. 

Mr. Roos. Obviously, imports are of interest to the industry. 

Mr. Dinceiu. You will admit that your Cordage Institute, or its 
membership, are now under indictment, are they not? 

Mr. Roos. I do not think so. 

Mr. Dincewt. Are they not? 

Mr. Roos. No. 

Mr. Dineeu. They are under investigation. 

Mr. Roos. There is a complaint by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and I am delighted that you brought that up because I would like to 
explain it. 

Mr. Dincetx. I am not delighted, I am indifferent. 

Mr. Roos. May I explain it? 

Mr. DinGeiu. You may explain it to me, if I want the explanation, 
or if some other member asks for it. All I know is that there must be 
some basis as to why you are under investigation and why an indict- 
ment might be in prospect. 

I do know one thing, that every move of this kind relating to tariff 
before this committee has always been opposed by the Cordage Insti- 
tute. You are an influence in that field. 

Farmers do not make any difference to me. I do not depend upon 
their votes and I do not have any in my district, but I de not see any 
reason in the world why a piece of twine, whether it is called binder 
twine or baler twine—and it should be called binding twine used for a 
given purpose, and in this instance by the farmer in the production of 
basic food material—why one should be free and the other taxed simply 
because there are a few strands more in the so-called baler twine than 
in the binder twine. 

Now, does that make any sense, that you should put a tariff on the 
hemp product, a sisal product, simply because there are a few more 
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strands in it than there are in some other like product? 1 would like 
an answer just on that part of my question. 

Mr. Roos. You could carry that illustration out. There are a few 
more strands in rope, and if a farmer uses rope- 

Mr. Dingevi. He does not pay a tariff on the material in the rope. 
We bring in hemp for heavy ropes that are used on steamships. 

Mr. Roos. Lam talking about the farmer. 

Mr. Dineéeir. Ropes made of manila, and I do not believe there 
is any tariff on that. 

Mr. Roos. On the rope? 

Mr. Dinceci. Yes: the material that goes into the heavy rope. 

Mr. Roos. There is not, sir. 

Mr. Dincevy. That is right, so the thin twine is free and the heavy 
rope is free, so that would put your argument into a cocked hat. 
The in-between twine, a little thicker than the thinnest, and a little 
thinner than the thickest, must be tariffed to death. Ll do not think 
that it should be, and [| do not think that you are going to impress 
this committee with that kind of an argument. 

Mr. Roos. In my opening statement I told you that I though there 
were three issues involved in the consideration of this bill and | told 
you that in my opinion there is only one important one, and this is 
not it—the one of national defense. 

Mr. Dineeii. In the last war you know that we had to get a lot 
of this stuff for national defense from our Canadian neighbors, do 
vou not? You could not supply it all regardless, and you will not 
supply it vourselves regardless, under any circumstances. 

Mr. Roos. I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Dincey. If the farmer has to depend on just vou, and the 28 
cordage producers in your association, or your institute, he may as 
well be in hell without a fan, if we bar all imports to please your group. 
I do net think that we are going to put the farmer in that position 
where he is going to be dependent upon just vou to bind his hay and 
his grain. 

Mr. Roos. Your statement is not based upon fact, Congressman 
Dingell, and I cui prove it. 

Mr. Dingeityt. You ean do no such thing. You have made a 
great flat assertion on the record 

Mr. Roos. Will you let me proceed? 

Mr. Dingecti. You have not proved anything yet. 

Mr. Roos. | have not had an opportunity to 

Mr. Dingeri. Let me just say this and | will let vou go ahead 
This is one thing that is certain, that according to the charts shown 
vesterday——and I do not believe that you will challenge them—the 
binder twine has not been rising so fast; in fact, | think it has reached 
its peak and leveled off and has gone down. Now the baler twine, 
used, L believe, since 1959 with baler machines, has been used less 
than one-fifth the number of years that the other twine has. 

Mr. Roos. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Dingeri. So the demand for baler twine has risen in this 
country because of the farmer to the point where it is about to over- 
take binder twine, which has been in use for 50 years, indicating what 
that the farmer more and more has to have baler twine. 

Now, this committee is not going to let anyone come in here and 
impress it that because there are a few more strands of hemp in this 
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baler twine that we are going to permit a tariff on it, when, in the 
first place, it was never intended that there should be any differentia- 
tion. I would just like to know how that sort of thing ever got into 
the draft of the bill which became law. I assume, knowing the faith- 
fulness of our employees, that it was probably a mistake, but it may 
have been otherwise. Regardless of how it happened, it should now 
be corrected. Baler twine or binder twine is binding twine used for 
the same purpose by the same pleple, coming from the same sources, 
manufactured by the same people, and you produc eit, the Canadians 
produce it, and some of your subsidiaries are foreign subsidiaries and 
bring it in here already manufactured. 

Mr. Roos. Our subsidiaries? 

Mr. DingeLv. Subsidiaries of some of your companies. It was 
stated here on the record that some of the subsidiaries of American 
manufacturers manufacture in foreign countries and bring it in. 

Mr. Roos. I would like to remark right now that my company, a 
large producer of cordage in Canada, has not imported into this 
country any baler twine. 

Mr. Dineeti. Which company is that? 

Mr. Roos. Plymouth Cordage. 

Mr. Dineeiy. That is just one company. What about the other 
23? Would vou say the same thing for them? 

Mr. Roos. They do not have subsidiaries, sir. 

Mr. Dinceit. They have some kind of connection. It was stated 
here on the record that subsidiaries of some of vour concerns con- 
nected with the Cordage Institute bring it into the country right now. 
What are vou going to do with them? Do vou want to excludethat? 

Mr. Roos. Congressman Dingell, we are getting the situation 
terribly confused. IT should say that the International Harvester Co., 
the largest producer of binder and baler twine in this country, and | 
think the same thing is true for Canada, is not a member of the 
Cordage Institute 

Mr. Dineety. That is immaterial. 

Mr. Roos. No: it is not. 

Mr. Dincevi. It ts immaterial from the standpoint of the farmer. 

Mr. Roos. The only other United States company that has any 
cordage operation in Canada, hard fiber, is the Plymouth Cordage Co., 
my company, sir, and | tell vou that we have not brought in 1 pound 
of baler twine from Canada. 

Mr. Dineeti. You have not brought in | pound of baler twine? 

Mir. Roos. That is right. 

Nir. Dinceti. Your company? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Dineeiy. You would not say that about the other 23? 

\ir. Roos. I do not know. 

Mr. Dince ry. In contradiction to the statement made vesterday? 

Mr. Roos. 1 do not understand why the other 23 would have any 
interest in bringing it in. 

Mr. Dinee ty. | do not either, except the profit motive. Corpora- 
tions do not care where they make an honest dollar, just so it is made. 
I am not finding any fault with that. That is all right with me. All 
Ll am asking for is consistency. 

Mr. Roos. May I answer that Federal Trade Commission inference? 

Nir. Dingeii. Yes; go ahead. 
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Mr. Roos. The Supreme Court rendered a decision in the famous 
Cement case saying it is against the law to sell by way of a basing point 
ora zone plan. The Cordage Institute in this country sells some of its 
products—not baler twine and not binder twine—-on a zone basis and 
has been doing that for many years, and during NRA days was praised 
by the NRA for that activity. 

The complaint of the Federal Trade Commission is against the zone- 
plan type of selling on products that are not involved in this discussion, 
sir. 

Mr. Dince.yi. Whatever it is, the fact remains that you are under 
scrutiny, and the fact remains that in an association of this kind you 
cannot concentrate through the one source of sort of leveling off your 
differences. 

Mr. Roos. Competition does that. 

Mr. Dinceti. Over and above that, you would not be prepared 
to say that there is no trace of any interlocking directorates among 
your groups? Would it stand a thorough checking? You would not 
be prepared, I think, to tell me that some of the directors of some of the 
concerns for whom you are here as spokesman do not serve as dir- 
ectors in other industries that produce machinery and other things 
that the farmers use? I think it is perfectly human and legitimate 
and without criticism. I think it is natural that understandings are 
possible that later on appear to be in restraint of trade. That is the 
reason the Government has to keep an eye on possible combinations. 
I hope for your sake and the sake of your people that this thing will 
eventually wash out and that there is absolutely nothing to it. 1 want 
to see American enterprise prosperous. I want to see it continue to 
be free. I do not want any of this damnable radicalism that creeps in 
amongst us by people who think that they can undermine big business. 
There are people who think that they can undermine free enterprise 
and put upon us socialism of some sort and that they are improving 
the lot of the American public, and they are not. There is ample and 
convincing evidence that our system is absolutely the best. I am for 
the corporation. I am a practical capitalist. 

Mr. Roos. I am quite aware of that. 

I would like to say, Mr. Dingell, with your permission and for the 
record, that when you asked me whether I could answer about these 
interlocking directorates, I am not answering that, not because I refuse 
to, but because I simply cannot. I have no such information. 

Mr. Drineetu. I grant that, Mr. Roos. I say that you would not 
be prepared. I allowed for that in advance, that you could not be 
prepared to do that, even with regard to the people for whom you are 
acting as spokesman this morning. 

Mr. Roos. May I proceed, sir? 

The Cuarrman. I have a question. 

What I would like to know is this—and I did not get it clearly— 
what percentage of the baler twine consumed by the farmers of this 
country is imported and what percentage is domestically produced? 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately, the import records, which 
I presume are compiled by the Department of Commerce, do not list 
baler twine as a separate unit, so that I cannot answer that speci- 
fically. I can give you my own estimate, and I want to emphasize this 
is purely an estimate, it would be something around 7 to 8 percent 
currently imported. 
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The CuHairman. Only 7 or 8 percent baler twine consumed by the 
farmers is imported? Is that your estimate? 

Mr. Roos. That is purely an estimate. 

The Caatrman. Where does the market for baler twine come from? 
Who creates the market? The farmer, is that not so? 

Mr. Roos. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. Is there any other substantial market for baler 
twine other than the farmer? 1 am asking this for information. 

Mr. Roos. No, sir; the farmer is practically the 100-percent user 
of baler twine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Since he is the user and creates the market for it, 
whether it is domestically produced or imported, then is it not reason- 
able to suppose that he knows, as well as anyone, the effect that the 
tariff has on the cost and the adequacy of the supply of the baler 
twine? I assume this bill is here because it is what the farmer con- 
siders to be in his interest. I assume it would not be here if the 
farmer were not interested in at least two points—adequacy of supply 
and the price. Would this bill be here if the farmer did not think 
the tariff was affecting either the adequacy of supply of his baler 
twine that he must use on his farm, or the price, or both? Would not 
the farmer be in a position to know what effect the tariff has on the 
very product that he creates the market for? 

Mr. Roos. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that this bill has anything 
to do with the adequacy of the supply on the current market. 

The CuarrMan. You do? 

Mr. Roos. I do not. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, for a little personal information, down home 
a week or 2 weeks ago, it was the haying season and the farmers were 
using balers. ‘They used to put the hay in ricks and stacks, but they 
lost 50 percent of that because of weather conditions, and now they 
are baling their hay. I found they were using balers that used wire 
to bind the hay with rather than using balers that use baler twine, 
and I asked why. They said “Well, We cannot depend on them. 
There is such a searcity of baler twine we cannot get any of it. Con- 
sequently, we are not relying on it; we are using balers that use wire. 
We would prefer to use balers that use twine, but we cannot get it. 
We can get wire. Consequently, we are having to use wire balers, 
because we cannot get the baler twine that the other balers use.”’ 
And they do not buy the baler that uses baler twine because they 
cannot get the baler twine. 

Now, I know that is the experience down there. I found that out. 
What is your answer to that? Is there an adequate supply of baler 
twine available to the farmers? 

Mr. Roos. Over-all, I am sure there is. 

The Cuairman. How is that? 

Mr. Roos. Over-all, I am positive there is. I think there are areas 
where there are shortages. There are also areas where shortages of 
wire are reported. 

The CuarrMan. Do not those shortages always affect the price? 
Tf there is a shortage of it, then is not that a consideration for raising 
the price? 

Mr. Roos. It certainly bas had no effect on the manufacturer’s 
price, because he has produced and I will say to you there has been, 
in my estimation, plenty of twive produced for this year. 
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The CuarrmMan. There certainly has been a wrong distribution, 
then. 

Mr. Roos. I am afraid the distribution has not been adequate. 

The CHarrman. Well, it would seem like the producers would 
look out for the distribution if they were in any ways hard run for a 
market. Of course, if they can sell all they make and the price is’ 
satisfactory to them, they are not looking for a market for their 
production; but, if they were in need of a market, they would cer- 
tainly be looking after the distribution of it. 

Mr. Roos. | went to considerable trouble and considerable expense, 
Mr. Chairman, to secure what I think is pretty definite factual infor- 
mation in that regard and, if vou will let me present that, | think I 
will answer some of vour questions. 

The CHarrmMan. I am just asking for information. 

Mr. Roos. | will try awfully hard to answer those specific questions. 
And | am doing it hoping it will be helpful to you men in vour delib- 
erations on this problem. And it is a problem. But I think the 
information I have developed will answer quite a few of your ques- 
tions, and I am sure it will answer some of Mr. Dingell’s questions. 

Mr. DixGeui. You say there is no shortage, but vesterday on the 
record, if the chairman will indulge me, it was claimed by several 
witnesses then that there is a shortage. I think vou ought to clear 
that up in the record. 

Mr. Roos. | will certainly trv, and I hope before the day is out that 
I have an opportunity to do it. 

The CHarrMan. L only speak from what little I know. 

Mr. Roos. There are areas— 

The CrarrMan. | am certain if the farmer did not believe it was in 
his interest that the duty on balec twine be removed and that it be 
put ona level and a parity with binder twine, he would not be agitating 
for it. And the Secretary of Agriculture, who is supposed to know the 
farmers’ problems and deal with them and look after the farmers, 
would not be insisting on this legislation if it were not in the interest of 
the fasmers. 

The farmer, as you say, creates the market, and if the farmer creates 
the market, then that has some considerable bearing on laws affecting 
the market of things which he must use. 

Mr. Roos. He certainly is entitled to consideration. 

The Cuatrman. If it were not for the market of the farmer, vou 
would not produce any baler twine at all, and vou only produce it in 
response to the demands of the farmer. Now, if the farmer creates 
the macket and he is not satisfied with the adequacy of the supply 
and the price he pays because of the effect of the tariff, do you not 
think that should carry considerable weight with this committee? 

Mr. Roos. It certainly should. But I think the committee has 
another obligation in seeing that the farmer has an assured supply of 
twine. I think he has that, and I do not think he will have it, as I 
think I can show you later. 

The CuarrmMan. You admitted vou thought there was an inade- 
quacy of supply down in North Cacolina or an inadequacy of distribu- 
tion. Iam interested in the supply of the farmer in North Carolina. 
What ood does it do him if there is an adequate supply in New York 
and Illinois? I am interested in the supply of the farmers of North 
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Carolina, and if I find it is not there, of course I want to know why 
it is not there. 

Mr. Roos. That is what I am sure I can tell you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Will you come back Monday morning to complete 
your testimony, or do you prefer to file a brief? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir. IL want to testify. 

The CHarrman. Hf it were not for answering questions, how long 
would it take you to state your position? 

Mr. Roos. Approximately 45 minutes, tf | were not interrupted. 

Mr. Dingeui. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here from a farmer 
who says he ordered 50 bales of twine in February and he received 
only 14, and he says, “That is all I get,” indicating and complaining 
about a shortage of it, and that he is in favor of H. R. 1005. The 
letter is written to the chairman of the committee. | ask unantmous 
consent that this be placed in the record. 

The Cuairman. | do not think there is any question but what 
there is a definite shortage. 

Mr. Dineexi. Lask unantmous consent that this be inserted in the 
record. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter above referred to is as follows: 


ASHLAND, Onto, July 12 


Dear Mr. CHatrmMawn: I would like to sav that I am in favor of House bill 
1005, permitting the duty-free importation of twine from Canada 
I ordered 50 bales of twine in February and have received 14° that is all I get: 


I have had to cancel all baling for neighbors because of the shortag 
Sincerely 
CHARLES CALHoU> 

Mr. Marti. Before we adjourn, Mr. Chairman, I want to sav 
when the gentleman comes back | want him to assure me there is an 
adequate supply of baler twine in the State of lowa. I am getting 
word from too many responsible constituents that there is a drastic 
shortage there and the situation is serious. Unless he can convince 
me that Lam wrong or that this information is wrong, I have a good 
ans questions to ask the witness when he comes back 

And | want vou Mr. Roos) to be prepared to cover that field 
pretty thoroughly 

Mr. Roos. I do not know how I can answer as to specific cases 

Mr. Martin. Well, 1 am tellmg you now | eam going to ask vou 
some questions along that line. 

Mr. Roos. All right. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned until Monday, July 23, 1951, 
at 10 a.m.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 23, 1951 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANs, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Robert L. Doughton (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The CHarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

When we adjourned our last meeting I believe that Mr. Edwin 
G. Roos, vice president of the Plymouth Cordage Co., had not com- 
pleted his statement, and the members had not completed their 
questions. 

You may take the stand, Mr. Roos. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN G. ROOS, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO. AND CHAIRMAN OF THE CORDAGE 
INSTITUTE TARIFF COMMITTEE—Resumed 


Mr. Roos. My name is Edwin G. Roos. I am vice president of 
the Plymouth Cordage Co., with offices at Plymouth, Mass. I 
appear here on behalf of the members of Cordage Institute, a trade 
association which maintains offices at 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. and, in addition, on behalf of several nonmember 
manufacturers. 

At the last hearing, Chairman Doughton and Mr. Martin inquired 
about reported shortages of baler twine. I will answer this inquiry 
before dealing with the bill. 

It has been suggested that there has been and is plenty of fiber 
available and, in fact, there is no shortage. 

The plain fact of the matter is that there is not and has not been 
plenty of fiber available. The best proof is, if there had been, prices 
would not have advanced as rapidly and to the extent that they have. 

Charges have been made, or hinted at, that the United States 
manufacturers of baler twine did all or some of the following things: 
(1) They advanced prices exorbitantly and unnecessarily; and (2) 
they limited production deliberately in order to force a condition of 
shortage and thereby get a higher price. 

With respect to the selling prices of baler twine: Sisal, the principal 
baler twine fiber, is now selling for approximately 30 cents per pound 
and pre-Korea it was selling for 15 cents per pound. Baler twine is 
now selling to the carload buyer at a net of 34.67 cents per pound and 
pre-Korea it was selling for 24.9 cents per pound—an increase in 
fiber cost of 15 cents per pound, but an increase in the net carload 
twine selling price of only 9.7 cents per pound. 

vo 
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The new prices announced in June did not take full advantage of 
OPS permitted ceilings, as OPS will inform you. Present prices of 
baler twine are very moderate compared with the increase in the cost 
of fiber. We regret present high price levels—there has been no 
escape from them, either in this country or in Canada. Twine prices 
higher than present ones could have been justified. 

With respect to the charge of limitation of production: Production 
of baler twine, both for reasons of fiber supply and economy, has to be 
planned well ahead. For example, we have already made our esti- 
mates and are contracting for the fiber for the 1952 harvest season. 
United States manufacturers recognize their responsibility to provide 
enough twine for the harvest, even though that might entail a large 
carry-over at the end of the season, which, except for some of the war 
vears, has been the usual condition. The United States manufac- 
turers do not like shortages. Shortages do not make for customer 
good will. 

The facts for the vear 1951 harvest season are as follows: 

Contacts with baling machine manufacturers indicate that there 
are, in operation in the 1951 harvest season, 200,000 baling machines 
using wire and 155,000 baling machines using twine. 

The latest published Department of Agriculture figures show that 
26.5 percent of the 1948 hay crop was baled with wire, while only 20.7 
pereent was baled with twine of all kinds. 

‘In making our early estimates for the 1951 season baler twine re- 
quirements, we proceeded as follows: 

We estimated a hay crop of 100,000,000 tons—-a basis used by 
Government, baling machine and twine manufacturers in their fore- 
casts 

We estimated that a total of 32 percent (or 32,000,000 tons) of the 
hay crop would be baled with twine—both baler and binder. Of this 
total, 25 percent (or 25,000,000 tons) would be baled with square 
baling machines and 7 percent (or 7,000,000 tons) would be baled 
with round baling machines. The round baling machines use binder 
twine; the square baling machines use baler twine, the kind reported 
in short supply. 

We estimated—based on previous vears’ experience and using 
Department of Agriculture estimates for earlier vears—that 5,400,900 
tons of straw would be baled with twine—-both baler and binder. 
Of this total, 4,000,000 tons would be baled with square baling ma- 
chines, which machines use baler twine. 2.7 pounds of baler twine, 
on the average, bales 1 ton of hay. 25,000,000 times 2.7 pounds 
results in a hay baling requirement of 67,500,000 pounds of baler 
twine. 3.5 pounds of baler twine, on the average, bales 1 ton of 
straw. 4,000,000 times 3.5 pounds results in a straw baling require- 
ment of 14,000,000 pounds of baler twine. Therefore, our earlier 
estimates of the 1951 harvest season baler twine requirements for 
beth hav and straw amounted to 81,500,000 pounds. 

The Department of Agriculture, on June 1, 1951, published an 
estimate of the 1951 hay crop of 107,000,000 tons. On July 1, 1951, 
the Department of Agrieulture stepped that. estimate up to 113,000,000 
tons. 

Following the formula set forth above and based on the Departinent 
of Agriculture's July 1 hay estimate, the 1951 baler twine requirement 
amounts to 91,000,000 pounds. 
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I would like to add here that I am positive any check with the 
Department of Agriculture or with the NPA will verify an estimate 
in approximately that amount. 

Now, let’s examine the industry’s 1951 performance. 

The shipments of baler twine made by United States manufacturers 
for the 12 months ending with June 1951 have amounted to 
111,000,000 pounds, or 20,000,000 pounds more than the estimated 
requirements, or 22 percent increase. In addition, the prisons 
produced 7,500,000 pounds. The estimated imports amounted to 
7,000,000 pounds, and baler twine is imported under present tariff 
regulations, making an additional total of 14,500,000 pounds available 
for baling purposes. Adding prison production plus estimated im- 
ports to private mills’ production results in a total of 125,500,000 
pounds of baler twine avadable for the 1951 season. 

In other words, twine has been supplied approximate ‘ly 38 percent 
in excess of any reasonable estimate of the “consumption” require- 
ments. By ‘consumption’ we mean the twine required to go around 
bales of hay and straw—not purchases by dealers and farmers. Why 
then have these shoriages appeared? The answer is very simple. 
The shortages are the result of the following influences: 

In the first place, there was a memory of the scarcity of baler twine 
during the war years, due to Government allocations. With the 
general scare-buying atmosphere coincident with the advent of Korea, 
it was only natural for distributors, dealers, and farmers to generously 
cover their future twine requirements. 

The situation is analagous to the reports of sugar shortages immedi- 
ately following Korea. Sugar producers did not restrict production, 
the distributing channels performed normally, but too many con- 
sumers bought not only current but future supply and immediate 
supply to meet all demands was not available. 

In the second place, with the advent of Korea, the principal twine- 
making fiber, sisal, began to rise rapidly in cost. By March of this 
year the price was more than double the pre-Korea price. These 
fiber prices are published in the daily newspapers and trade journals 
and it was then evident that twine selling prices had to increase. 
Well-informed twine buyers recognize that there would be higher 
twine prices and took advantage of the published fiber cost information, 
placing substantial abnormal pre-season orders, thereby materially 
disturbing the programed distribution. 

In the third place, some of the important farm advisory services 
put out notices such as 

December 12 1950: 

Buy now what you will need not only in 1951 but also in 1952. Also buy all the 
twine, baling wire, cartons, crates, boxes, and paper you will need all vear, 

Mr. Exernartrer. Should we not have the names of those farm 
advisory services? 

Mr. Ross. The first one is a public aiion called the Farm Journal. 
The second one is from the Doane Service, I think with headquarters 
in Des Moines, lowa. [am not sure. 

Mr. Dinceir. The Farm Journal is Mr. Pew’s publication? It is 
published in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Reos. It is prblished in Pennsylvania. The publisher is a 
man by the name of Graham. 
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Mr. Dince.u. I am speaking of the owner. 

Mr. Roos. December 15, 1950: 

Farm supplies and tools of all kinds should be stocked ahead, a full year’s 
supply will not be too much. Prices are going up. Buy only items you are sure 
to need, that will not deteriorate, that will not go out of date. Buy such items as 
nails, tires, staples, wire, twine, etc. 

This chart [indicating] will show you shipments made of baler twine 
by the cordage industry, showing a comparison of the harvest season 
shipments by months. 

You will see that in the 1950 season the industry was called upon— 
and | would like to emphasize in 1950 there were no reported shortages ; 
apparently there was plenty of twine—they shipped for the month of 
August 3,158,000 pounds, and the comparable figure for the 1951 
season is 10,530,000 pounds. 

For September of the 1950 season, 3,181,000, compared to 4,463,000 
for the 1951 season in September. 

For October of the 1950 season, 799,000 pounds, as against 6,458,000 
»ounds for October of the season of 1951. And so on down the line. 

hat makes a total for the season of last vear of 67,245,000 pounds and 
this vear 110,529,000 pounds. 

Now, | show in my statement a tabulation. I could not make a 
chart of this, but if you will be kind enough to refer to the tabulation 
on the last page | would like to explain the construction of it. 

In the first column is shown the industry shipments, including 
prison, for the 11 months of 1950, and in the second column there is 
shown the industry shipments of baler twine into the various States 
in the 1951 season; the third column shows the percentage relationship 
of the 1951 bales to 1950 sales; 1950 is assumed to be 100 percent. 

In the next column is the actual hay produced, according to the 
Department of Agriculture in the 1950 season. In the next column 
is the Department of Agriculture’s indication of the 1951 hay crop. 

In the third column is the percentage relationship of the 1951 indi- 
cated hay crop by the Department of Agriculture over the actual 
1950 crop. 

You will notice an estimated hay crop, and on a record-breaking 
basis, of 106 percent of last vear, and with the twine supply at 187 per- 
cent of last vear. 

Now, I will go on with my statement and come back to the tabula- 
tion a little later. 

I want to make it clear that I am not criticizing those advisory 
services. The point I make is this: Their advice, in this case, was 
a very strong influence contributing to early twine overbuying and 
to the present reported shortages. 

The Department of Agriculture took cognizance of this situation 
and on March 8, 1951, clearly and forcefully advised the farmers of 
the result of scare buying and hoarding of baler twine by publishing 
the following notice: 

Overbuying of scarce materials such as binder and baler twine could hurt the 
production program. Mills are set up to produce sufficient twine to meet agricul- 
ture’s needs this vear. However, if some farmers buy to meet needs 2 or 3 years 
in advance, it may mean that other farmers won’t have enough for harvesting 
their crops. 

Briefly, the cause of the present reported shortages has no relation 
to the baler-twine tariff. The condition came about solely through 
scare buving and hoarding. 
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There has been no change in the distributing channels of baler 
twine. The annexed tabulation is a percentage comparison of the 
1950 and 1951 shipments by all domestic manufacturing sources of 
baler twine into each of the 48 States—1950 shipments assumed to be 
100 percent. This comparison discloses that 40 States received larger 
shipments of baler twine in the 1951 season than in the 1950 season. 
The total shipments in 1951 were 87 percent greater than in 1950. 
The 1951 season shipments into the first 10 hay-producing States 
were 114 percent greater than shipments into these same States during 
the 1950 season. 

I think what happened is evident and I know of no way that the 
manufacturers could have reasonably anticipated or prevented this 
development. Now that the development has occurred, however, 
I think there is something that can be done. 

I believe the situation will be helped if the Department of Agricul- 
ture will immediately advise (1) all county agents; (2) all farm organi- 
zations; (3) all farm journals; and (4) local government officials, to 
use every means—newspapers, broadcasting stations—every possible 
means of explaining the situation to farmers, asking those farmers who 
have twine to inquire of their neighbors and share with farmers who 
do not have twine. 

I also recommend that the Office of Price Stabilization contact 
twine dealers to be sure that through a lack of understanding of 
regulation 29, those dealers are not holding twine waiting for a 
clarification of that order. 

In the meantime, I think vou can be assured that manufacturers 
will exert every effort to put twine into the field to satisfy the farmers’ 
requirements. 

Now, with regard to bill H. R. 1005: Our reasons for opposing 
this bill are set forth in detail in the statement we filed with vour 
committee on Tuesday, July 17, 1951, and which I requested be 
put into the record, and I shall confine my remarks pertaining to 
the bill to this summary: 

We oppose this bill for the following reasons: 

Approval of this bill will throw workers in the United States cordage 
industry out of work. 

Approval of this bill will not ultimately show the farmer a saving 
in the cost of his twine. 

Incidentally, testimony was introduced at this hearing on July 
16, 1951, calculating a saving to the United States farmer in an 
amount of $6,500,000 in the cost of his twine in 1951 based on what 
was reported in that testimony as the “domestic net cash carload 
price in Canada as compared to a comparable United States price.” 

As of July 16, 1951, I have been unable to determine a net cash 
carload price effective for Canadian produced twine, less than 37.05 
cents per pound, Canadian funds, which, when converted to United 
States currency amounts to 34.83 cents—a price on Canadian twine 
sixteen one-hundredths of a cent (United States funds) higher, not 
5.24 cents per pound lower—than the going United States price. 
The alleged saving in that case is a myth. 

Approval of this bill can have effects which might seriously interfere 
with the Government's stockpiling program. Manila and sisal fibers 
have been designated by the Munitions Board among group A stock- 
piling materials 
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With the loss of our markets to foreign producers, productive 
facilities in this country will dry up and, consequently, will not be 
available to rotate the stockpiled fiber in peacetime nor to convert it 
into finished products during war. 

During World War IL this industry, with facilities to serve a peace- 
time rope market of approximately 100,000,000 pounds, was able, by 
working around the clock, to approximately quadruple its peacetime 
rate, to make rope for the armed services and Government-designated 
critical industries. Despite this large step-up in production, Govern- 
ment rope requirements were not completely met and the armed 
services found it necessary to purchase huge quantities of rope made 
in Mexico and Cuba of locally grown Henequen fiber—one not 
ordinarily used in making rope, particularly rope for the Armed 
Forces. 

As late as 1929 there were 17 cordage mills in the United States 
making binder twime. Due to large importations there remained, 
in 1939, the first vear of World War Ll, only 5 United States mills 
making binder twine. 

When the production of the foreign mills was cut off through enemy 
action in World War IL, the Government found it necessary, in order 
to supply the farmer with binder twine, to purchase the exportable 
surplus of several Western Hemisphere countries in order to augment 
the maximum production of the 5 mills remaining in the United States. 

History indicates similar demands made on this industry in other 
times of past national emergency. It is only logical to expect that, 
should another war become a reality, demands equal to, or even greater 
than, those made of this industry in World War IL will materialize. 

The only way that this industry can be prepared to assume its role 
in such a national emergency is to maintain healthy peacetime pro- 
ductivity. 

Monthly sales of baler twine made by United States cordage industry, showing 
comparison of 1950 versus 1951 harvest season 
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Tabulation— percentage comparisons 
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Disapproval of this bill, H. R. 1005, would, in my opinion, be a 
step in that direction, and we urge you, therefore, to disapprove it. 

The Cuatrman. If vou stated the reason, I do not recall, but as I 
understand it, the binder twine is now on the free list? 

Mr. Roos. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Baler twine is subject to a tariff of 15 percent ad 
valorem; is that right? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

The CHarrman. If you have explained why one should be on the 
free list and the other on the dutiable list, I did not get it. Should 
not both be on the free list? If not, why not? 
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Mr. Roos. | think that both should be on the dutiable list. This 
is an industry that supplies the farmer a very necessary item, and the 
only way this industry can in any national emergency period supply 
the farmer what he needs is to have the facilities to produce. If, in 
peacetime, because of the fact that the twine is on the free list, the 
foreign mills take a large share of our market, we will have no pro- 
ductive facilities when we need them. 

We believe that this industry is in a position to take good care of 
the farmer on both binder and baler twine, and both should be on the 
dutiable list. 

The CuatrMan. Your testimony is that baler twine should not be 
placed upon the free list, but that binder twine should be subject to 
15-percent duty, and what is your recommendation. What percent 
would vou put on the binder twine? 

Mr. Roos. | have no figure in mind. 

The Cuairnman. You come here familiar with the situation. Would 
vou say the same? 

Mr. Roos. It ought to be the same. 

The CHuarrmMan. And 15 percent, vou think, is reasonable? 

Mr. Roos. No; I think it is too little. 

The CHainman. Twenty-five percent or fifty percent? 

Mr. Roos. Twenty-five to thirty percent. 

The CuatrmMan. How much do you want? 

Mr. Roos. Twenty-five to thirty percent, 

The Cuatrman. Who creates the market for the binder twine and 
the baler twine? Is it the people who produce it or the people who 
buy it? 

Mr. Roos. The people who buy it. I think that there is a mutual 
cooperation necessary. 

The Coatrman. Of course, they could not buy it if somebody did 
not produce it. You could not produce it if somebody did not buy it. 

Mr. Roos. In the production of this baler when it first came out, 
my company did a tremendous amount of work with the producer 
of the baler. Lam sure if it had not been for that cooperative effort, 
we would not have had as many competent machines as we have today. 
So L think the whole effort ts a cooperative one. 

The Cuairnmayn. At the conclusion of your testimony | have some 
telegrams and a letter here that [ would like to go into the record, but 
we will wait until you get through with your testimony. 

\ir. Coorprr. Let me ask a question for information. Of course, 
you are familiar with this subject, and | am just seeking some infor- 
mation on if 

The binder twine is the product that now has the tariff duty on it? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir; the binder twine ts on the free list. 

Mr. Coorrer. Baler twine has the tariff on it? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Cooper. Could you tell us why the two were not treated the 
same at the time the tariff was put on? Was it because of the testi- 
mony that we have received here that this product that is now on the 
free list Was not in use at that time? 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Cooper, I do not know how to answer that. The 
binder twine has been on the free list since approximately 1894, and 
obviously, | have no recollection of that. I do not know the reasoning 
that put it there 
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Baler twine came into existence in 1939. That is when the first 
balers were put into the field. 

Now, there is a product made by this industry which we call 
commercial tying twine. It is used to tie packages, industrial pack- 
ages, not small retail-store packages. It is heavy twine. It had 
duty of 40 percent. That duty was reduced to 20 percent, as [ remem- 
ber it, in 1939, and again in 1948 it was reduced to 15 percent at these 
various trade-negotiation conferences, 

When baler twine was brought onto the market it was adjudged 
by customs people as a tying twine and subject to the dutiable rates 
in effect on tving twine. For the first 9 vears of that 12-vear period 
that baler twine had been made, the duty was 20 percent, and at the 
conference in 1948, which | think was the Geneva Trade Negotiation 
Conference, tving twine was reduced to 15 percent, and baler twine, 
having been adjudged a tying twme, moved with 

\Lr. Cooper. Are both of these products made out of the same 
material? 

Mr. Roos. They can be. Farmers bale hay im varying sizes 


throughout the country. In my part of the country a bale 50 to 55 
pounds seems to be the going custom of the farmer. If we move 
west, we find bales up to 90 pounds, even to a hundred pounds, 


Sisal fiber is a stronger fiber than henequen fiber, stronger by some 


20 to 25 percent. Baler twine should be made of a fiber that will 
make a smaller bale and a larger bale, depending upon the job that 
the fermer subjects to it. 

Now, asa conseq ue nee, | would say that baler twine should be made 
out of sisal. “Phat is the way that we make ours. It can be made out 
of henequen if vou are sure that the twine is being used for bailing 
small bales, and henequen does make a satisfactory tying twine. 
Do | make that clear? 

Mr. Cooper. The sisal fiber is stronger than the other? 

Mr. Roos. Yes; it is, by, roughly, some 20 percent. 

Mr. Simpson. The source of the material used in the binder twine is 
from outside the United States; is it not? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, Mr. Simpson. All! the fiber comes from outside thy 
United States 

Mr. Simpson. Does the American manufacturer pay the same price 
as the Canadian manufacturer? 

Mr. Roos. He does on sisal. He does not on henequen, We are 
talking about competition here, and that makes a discussion of this 
difheult 

Mr. Simpson. Are there any foreign controls on sisal, or is it sold 
on a free world market? 

Mr. Roos. It is sold on the world market. 

Mr. Simpson. The real difference, then, is that it is bought abroad 
and foreign labor is used to produce ay yr t which is shipped into 
this country, and in the other instance it is the American labor that is 
used to produce it? 

Mr. Roos. To produce the finished product ; that is right. 

Mr. Simpson. Is there ample American capacity? 

Mr. Roos. There is ample American capacity —ample. 

Mr. Simpson. How many men are engaged in the work? 

Mr. Roos. In the cordage mills? I do not have an up-to-date 
fiyure. 
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Mr. Simpson. What is the labor cost involved with respect to the 
retail price? 

Mr. Roos. At the present time, because of the very high price of the 
fiber, the labor-component cost is approximately 15 percent. 

Mr. Simpson. About 15 percent? 

Mr. Roos. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. And what one might call the normal price of the sisal 
fiber, the labor cost would be about what? 

Mr. Roos. I do not have a figure, but I think this estimate is fairly 
accurate; | would say somewhere around 25 percent. 

Mr. Simpson. There is a good bit of machinery used in the 
operation? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, very heavy and very expensive. 

Mr. Simpson. When there is considerable machinery, about 25 
percent is the amount of labor involved? 

Mr. Roos. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Of course, from the Government's long-term interest 
in keeping the industry going for iaiional defense purposes, vou fear 
if imports are permitted to come in under no restrictions the natives 
here in this country would be dislodged? 

Mr. Roos. I am quite fearful of that, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. What is your judgment in the event the industry is 
adversely affected here with respect to the price; do you think that 
the foreign baler twine would continue coming in as cheaply as it is 
today? 

Mr. Roos. I do not think that it will continue to come in as 
cheaply, relatively. 

Mr. Simpson. You mean that if our industry is put out of produe- 
tion vou fear that the prices from abroad will go up? 

Mr. Roos. Yes; | do. We saw an instance of that in 1949, when 
we were trying to get fiber out of Mexico which they owed us. They 
shipped some 35,000 tons of product made out of Mexican fiber to 
the Russians. That was in 1949. They will ship that fiber and the 
products made therefrom to those countries where they can make 
the most money. They do not have the feeling that they have to 
support this market that we have. 

Mr. Simpson. It is a natural reaction to sell it where they can get 
the most money. 

Mr. Roos. Sure. 

Mr. Simpson. We have no right to kick about that 

Mr. Roos. None. 

Mr. Simpson. The unhappy situation would arise that if the price 
went up, instead of saving money, would find that they had to pay 
higher prices because we had closed down our industry. 

You question in your statement the alleged savings of about $6,000,- 
000 a vear if we adopt this law. You question the saving of about 
$6,000,000 to the farmers. 

Mr. Roos. | certainly do, sir. In the first place, I do not think the 
arithmetic is right. That statement assumes that Canada in this 
ease will bring in 125,000,000 pounds; that all of it will be imported, 
and the implication is, from Canada. I do not think there are fa- 
cilities in Canada to make 125,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Simpson. Of course, the thing that impresses the committee is 
this: The farmer might save a lot of money—S6,000,000 a vear. 
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Then, too, there may come the day when the farmer cannot get 
baler twine. 

You have made a very good explanation as to what the industry 
has done to service the demand for baler twine. It looks as though if 
one man has bought up more than he needs, the other man is short 
as a result of that scare buying. 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Simpson. We will not solve the problem, in my opinion, in any 
way, by changjng this law. 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Simpson, I do not see how a change in the law could 
have any possible effect on these current shortages. We are buying 
fiber today—my own company—and it is typical of the industry, and 
if it comes from Africa we expect it in from 5 to 6 months. If it comes 
from the Philippine Isles we expect it from 6 to 8 months. We can- 
not buy fiber today in Mexico. It is not available. 

Mr. Simpson. They will not sell to us? 

Mr. Roos. They have had several droughis there. They are taking 
their locally grown fiber today and turning it over to their local 
cordage mills. 

Mr. Simpson. | asked you a while ago if there were Government 
restrictions on its sale to the United States. There is a limitation, 
then, and it is not a free world market. 

Mr. Roos. I thought vou asked with regard to sisal. On hennequin 
it is not a free world market. The Mexican manufacturers buy their 
fiber at lower prices than the United States manufacturers. 

Mr. Simpson. Is there a world shortage in sisal? 

Mr. Roos. There is a very delicate balance, sir. The stockpile is 
being filled with both manila and sisal fiber. The manufacturers are 
buying it. The purchases and the supply have just about been in 
balance. There has been no oversupply. The price has gone way 
up because of that delicate balance. 

Mr. Simpeson. What labor rates are paid in the cordage industry? 

Mr. Roos. I do not have industry figures, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. You have an idea. Is it cheap labor? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir. Our company and several other companies are 
members of the CLO Textile Workers Union of America, and the rates 
that we pay are approximately the rates that are paid to the wool and 
cotton textile industry. 

Mr. Stmpson. And rayon? 

Mr. Roos. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. That is better than $1.55 an hour. It is a higher 
rate, is it not, than is paid in Mexico to their labor? 

Mr. Roos. A very much higher rate, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. And in Canada? 

Mr. Roos. I would say it is roughly 20 percent higher than in 
Canada. 

Mr. Simpson. Blunily, is it not a fact what we would be doing is 
importing the cheap labor from Mexico and Canada at the expense of 
American workingmen in the event the American labor in industry is 
displaced by imports as a result of changing this law? 

Mr. Roos. That is exactly what we think will happen. 

Mr. Dinceiv. You say that there is a very delicate balance between 
the supply and demand throughout the world. 

Mr. Roos Yes. 
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Mr. Dinge ur. Is that correct? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Dinceri. That means, then, that very little influence or 
pressure can cause a price rise without much difficulty, is that not a 
correct deduction? If things are on a very fine balance, a little weight 
applied to one side or the other will govern the price? 

Mr. Roos. I think that is what is happening in the case of sisal. | 
think that is why it has gone from 15 cents, pre-Korea, to 30 cents 
today. 

Mr. Dinceit. We were speaking of shortages a while ago, and you 
emphasized some of the attendant difficulties and what brought them 
about. You also said that vour people could supply all of the demand. 
Now, you have bad the protection of the tariff since 1939 since baler 
twine came into existence, have you not? 

Mr. Roos. Yes 

Mr. Dingere. You have had the field so far as the United States 
is concerned virtually to vourselves. Why did vou not, during those 
12 vears, see to it that there were not shortages? Why did not vour 
industry supply the needs of the farmer? 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Dingell, they did, exeept for the war vears. I 
think that I had better explain that. We were under War Production 
Board allocations during the war vears, and the War Production said 
that vou have so much tiber to make rope for the Navy, so much fiber 
to make rope for the Army, so much fiber to make rope for the farmer, 
and so much fiber to make binder twine and baler twine. 

Mr. Dincerie. Between 1941 and 1945 

Mr. Roos. That is right 

Mr. Dinceii. What about 1950 and 1951? 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Dingell, | would bope this committee, and I have 
no authority from the Department of Agriculture to say this, but I 
know how hard they have worked on this problem, and I am abso- 
lutely positive that they would verify cur estimates in here that there 
is a requirement of 91,000,0C0 and a supply of 125,000,000. 1 would 
urge you to subject our estimates here to the closest serutiny. 

Mr. Dincete. Will vou repeat the figures. 

Mr. Roos. With the Department of Agricuiture’s estimate of 
113,000,000 ton hay crop estimate, an estimate published the first 
of this month, the largest in history, we compute a consumption twine 
requirement of 91,000,000 pounds and the industry with the prisons, 
and estimating 7,000,000 pounds imported, can supply twine for 
125,000,000 pounds 

Mr. Dingeiyt. There is something wrong. Then all of these farm 
spokesmen here just do not know what they are talking about. There 
isnosbortage. Jt isimaginary. IT have read inte the record a shortage 
complaint from one farmer. I have another bere, and [ would like 
for Mr. Davis to read it into the record in a minute. 

Do these people know what thev are talking about, or is it just 
prepaganda? We have had four farm organizations appear before us, 
end, for the first time in my memory, they have appeared unanimously 
in behalf of a bill, H. R. 1005. They all agreed that there was a 
shortage. You come up here and tell us why a tariff is essertial on 
baler twine. Why is it not essential on binder twine? 

Mr. Roos. I think it is. I do not say that there are no reported 
shortages We have had them in our COMpany 
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Mr. Dincewu. I did not say “reported.”’ 

Mr. Roos. I say the supply has been greater than the demand in the 
most liberal estimates of the demands computed. 

Mr. Dineei.. We have reports of shortages from people who use the 
twine. Weare going to read another letter into the record in a minute 
I want to pursue the statement that you made with regard to binder 
twine and baler twine. What is the difference? They are both made 
of the same material, are they not? 

Mr. Roos. They are both made out of hard fiber; not exactly the 
same material. 

Mr. Dingevyi. Binder twine and baler twine——we had samples here 
that were made of sisal or henequen. 

Mr. Roos. Both sisal and henequen. 

Mr. DinGeuyt. The binder twine is free and the baler twine pays 
15 percent ad valorem; is that correct? 

Mr. Roos. That ts right. 

Mr. Dinceuti. The binder twine is the thinner, lighter twine, or 
tving material used for binding sheaths of wheat, rye, oats, and so 
forth, is that correct? 

Mr. Roos. That ts correct. 

Mr. Dingeii. And the baler twine is used for baling hay, straw, 
fodder, and so forth, is that correct? 

Mr. Roos. That is correct. 

Mr. Dinceii. So that binder twine and baler twine are used Dv 
the same people, the farmers; are they not? 

Mr. Roos. That ts right 

Mr. Dinceiyi. And both of these tving materials, these binding 
materials, are used in the production of food; are they not? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Dingexiyi. Now, baler twine has a tariff of 15 percent ad valorem 
and the other comes in free, and there is now no reported shortage 
of binder twine but there is of beler twine, and vou are here protesting 
against putting baler twine on the same basis as binder twine so far 
as its entry from foreign sources is concerned ; vou are opposed to that? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dinceiv. You do not want baler twine to come in on the 
same basis in other words, to come in free of the tariff? 

Mr. Roos. That ts right. 

Mr. DinGeiy. You insist it ought to pay not only 15 percent but, 
as | understood, vou say it ought to be 35 to 40 percent? 

Mr. Roos. I said 25 to 30 percent. 

Mr. DinGeiyi. You are insistent on holding to that figure? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. May I say this? If vou have any idea 
there is plenty of binder twine in this country right now and we are 
getting no complaint of shortages because it is on the free list, then 
vou ought to consult the import records and find that is not the fact. 

Mr. Dinceii. I am not geing to do that, beeause the next move 
1 will be asked to make is to deliver it to the farmer, and J have InN 
own self-interests to look out for. 

You also suggested that the Agriculture Department, through its 
county agents and the like, through the radio and other facilities, 
printed matter and otherwise, should get out certain information in 
regard to this baler-twine situation throughout the country; did 
you not? 


Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dinceuu. If that was done, would not you make an uproar— 
you would not, of course, on behalf of your business, but would not 
somebody else make an uproar that that would be propaganda? 
And perhaps a lot of other interests in this country would rise up in 
arms and charge that the Department of Agriculture was peddling 
propaganda. 

Mr. Roos. Are vou asking me a question? 

Mr. Dinereii. Yes. Would there not be a lot of objection to that 
that it was propaganda on the part of the Department of Agriculture 
on behalf of baler twine, or the benefit of the baler-twine industry? 

Mr. Roos. | cannot follow that reasoning. 

Mr. Dineetu. I cannot, either, but it is done every day. If the 
Government gives out information, it is propaganda; if it does not 
give it out, it is neglecting its responsibility. That is a thing that is 
complained of—being informed by officials of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Roos. I thought I was making a helpful suggestion. 

Mr. Dineecu. I think it is, too. I think it is up to the Government 
to give information to the people, but, if it works in favor of one and 
happens to crush the other, there is a howl and it is labeled propa- 
ganda. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in support of my contention here that there 
are shortages, I have a letter that I would like to be read, and 1 ask 
that the clerk read that letter. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection. 

The Crerk. This letter is addressed: 

Junty 20, 1951. 
Hon. Joun D. DINGELL, 
Hlouse O fice Ruilding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hlovnor aBLe Stir: H. R. 1005, a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide 
duty-free importation of baler twine, is under consideration before the House 
Wavs and Means Committee 

We believe that the passage of this bill will be of great assistance to the farmers 
in this livestock area in particular. 

This spring we were unable to get baler twine for our patrons from International 
Harvester Co., who regularly have been our source of supply for binder and baler 
twine. Even the binder twine shipments made from the same raw materials 
have been delayed so much that supplies are not yet available for harvest. 

The first cutting of hay was to a large extent lost because baler twine was not 
available. The hay was allowed to grow too old while waiting for baler twine, 
and finally the rains spoiled large amounts of it when farmers tried to harvest 
by hand methods. Generally, the equipment used in haying now is mechanical 
balers, and these had to lay idle because of lack of baler twine. 

We made an effort to import some baler twine, but, again, we had difficulty 
in getting the supply because of the handling in customs where no definite price 
basis is set for determining the duty until the season is over, then the highest 
price is used in determining the duty for all shipments. No one can operate on 
such a basis without a definite cost. 

The shortage and the present duty-collecting policy has resulted in excess 
costs of the small available amount of baler twine, which in this area has reached 
a price of $20 a bale, where the cost should not exceed $15 a bale. Even this 
amount is $3 a bale higher than prices quoted during the early months of the 
season, such as December and January. Twine was not delivered by domestic 
manufacturers on this basis, however. Even after the price was increased de- 
liveries have not been made by domestic manufacturers. 

Definitely we need to import baler twine to handle our crops and to provide 
a supply to prevent exorbitant prices now in effect. The baler twine should be 
free of duty and customs delays. 

Yours truly, 
FarRMERS Unrton CENTRAL EXcHANGE, INC., 
Frank N. Carvin, Manager, Twine Department. 
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Mr. Dinceti. Now, on behalf of my colleague from Virginia, 
Mr. Burr P. Harrison, I wish this letter addressed to him also to be 
read. It is pertinent and right to the point. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection. 

The Cierk. This letter is addressed: 

Jury 20, 1951. 


Hon. Burr P. Harrison, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 


Dear Burr: Your letter of July 19 in regard to the baler-twine situation is 
appreciated. I talked to Mr. W. C. Kirby regaraing the supply of baler twine in 
the Richmond area and he says it is quite critical. They have been rationing 
their limited supply on the basis of so much per customer and he tells me that 
farmers are making repeated trips in order to obtain necessary twine under this 
set-up. 

Mr. W. H. Wright, of Weyers Cave, was in the office this afternoon and he says 
the situation is much the same in Augusta County, it being very difficult if not 
impossible to stretch available supplies sufficiently to cover the needs. 

Both of these gentlemen are very much of the opinion that any efforts which 
you and your committee might make toward relieving this situation would be 
most constructive. 

Very truly yours, 
M. A. Hupparp, Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Dingeiu. Now, you have had the field to yourself for 12 years 
since baler twine came into use. You say you could take care of the 
situation if the tariff is maintained on baler twine and that there is 
no shortage; yet communications of this nature come from all points 
of the compass, from farmers and farm bureaus, farm federations, and 
cooperatives and individual farmers, protesting because of the shortage 
of baler twine. 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Dingell, that letter said that the industry did not 
ship in this year. I submit the record. 

Mr. Dince.i. That record may be correct on production. 

Mr. Roos. And it was shipped. Those are sales. That is out in 
the field. 

Mr. Dincetu. I am not saying they are not sales. Assuming they 
are sales—and I am granting every pound you claim—and put in the 
hands of users, there are still shortages. You cannot deny a letter 
of this kind is true or fair. 

Mr. Roos. I do not deny there are reported shortages, but I main- 
tain the industry, the manufacturing end of the business, did its job 
adequately. Now, the distributors of this twine-and that is the 
way this twine is distributed—are old, substantial companies who 
know this business, but unfortunately that early buying, inspired by 
this advice I referred to, I think got a lot of twine in the hands of 
farmers, and that is what happened. 

Mr. Dincexy. 1 do not know, but I know what the letter from the 
gentleman to me says, and he said they lost a large part of the hay 
crop because they did not have baler twine. It is not a lot of con- 
solation to him to say you produced 110,129,000 pounds. 

Mr. Roos. May | ask what State he was in? 

Mr. Dinceiu. Minnesota. 

Mr. Roos. The industry shipped in the 1951 season 233 percent 
of what it shipped to Minnesota in the 1950 season, and the hay 
crop estimated by the Department of Agriculture is 112 percent. 
And in Minnesota they have a prison plant right there. 

Mr. Dineeii. What kind of a plant? 

Mr. Roos. A prison plant, and a very good plant. 
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Mr. Dince.i. What consolation is that to this gentleman who 
complained to me about shortages? 

Mr. Roos. The twine is there. 

Mr. Dinceri. But he lost a large percentage, he said, of his hay 
crop because of a shortage of twine; that he could not get it. 

Incidentally, Mr. Roos, when you described the string or cord or 
tving material of the kind you were speaking of there for packages, 
| believe vou said there is a tariff or duty of 40 percent on it. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir; 15 percent. 

Mr. Dingexu. Is that made of the same material; is that made of 
henequen? 

Mr. Roos. It is made in Mexico of henequen; it is made in other 
countries of sisal. But the customs records through April of this 
vear will show you that two-thirds of the market, 22 million pounds, 
have come tn from Mexico and only 11 million pounds were produced 
by domestic manufacturers who want that market but cannot com- 
pete on account of the price despite the 15-percent duty. 

Mr. Dinceiv. What I am getting at is this material you spoke of 
and brought out in your own illustration to tie packages with, which 
are not agricultural products, which is covered by a tariff, is that the 
same sort of palatal as binding twine that you mentioned? 

Mr. Roos. Is it what? 

Mr. DinGerv. Is that binding twine you mentioned for packages, 
which is tariffed, the same sort of twine as we are talking about as 
binder twine or baler twine? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir. 

Mr. DineGexv. Or is it made out of cotton or something else? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir. It is made out of fiber but in a very different 
wity. 

Mr. Dincexe. It is made in a different way? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. You do not put oil on there and you do not 
do a lot of things with it. But it is made out of the same fiber. 

Mr. Mason. As I get the picture, according to the latest estimate 
from the Department of Agriculture, we need 91 million pounds of 
this baling twine and we have produced, with what has been imported 
and produced in our prisons, 120 million pounds, and that is in the 
hands of the users; vet, in the face of this additional amount produced 
compared to the need, there are shortages and these shortages are 
the result of someone buying more than they need and someone else 
not buying what they need in time. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Roos. That is the idea, sir. 

Mr. Mason. Then, if that is the picture and we agree there are 
shortages because of this extra buying on the part of some people, 
will the removal of the tariff help the farmer who is short right now 
and is worrying about it? Will it help him at all even if we do repeal 
this 15-percent duty? 

Mr. Roos. It will not help him in my opinion. It could not 
possibly help him. 

Mr. Mason. It could not help him this vear and perhaps not any. 

Mr. Roos. I agree with you thoroughly. 

Mr. Mason. Because it will not cure this uneven distribution of 
the total amount we have available. 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 
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Mr. Mason. Now, personally I am against the repeal. 1 am for 
protection. But if it is going to satisfy the farmer, even if it does not 
cure his trouble, to have the tariff suspended for a short period of 
time—sayv a vear—I might be willing to do that to satisfy the farmer 
who is complaining about this. But I do not think even the repeal or 
suspension will cure our trouble of uneven distribution. That is the 
picture as I see it, and that is my stand. 

Mr. Epernarrer. Mr. Roos, is my impression correct that you 
indicate the Mexican Government in effect subsidizes the purchase 
of this fiber there? 

Mr. Roos. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Mr. Exernartrer. They sell this fiber to the cordage companies, 
manufacturing companies, in Mexico for less money than they sell 
it in the free world market? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir: that is absolutely true. In addition, if 1 
might add, in Cuba there is a law which permits the local cordage 
manufacturer in Cuba to preempt the fiber, and we have had this 
happen to us this vear. We bought some fiber earlier this vear at a 
price, as T remember, of 14 or 15 cents, this Cuban henequen fiber, 
and before that fiber can leave Cuba the Cuban cordage manufacturer 
can preempt it and we do not get it. In the meantime, the price 
had gone up to 26 or 27 cents, and he preempted it and we did not get 
it. Yet he makes a product and brings it in here at a price with 
which we are supposed to compete, and we cannot. 

Mr. Erernartrer. Tell me this: Does the manufacturer of this 
baler twine in Mexico set his price in accordance with United States 
prices, or does he set the price and then let vou compete with him? 

Mr. Roos. Right now he is setting the price and letting us compete. 
Ordinarily he cuts under us just enough to get the share of the volume 
he wants, 

Mr. Enernarrer. In other words, they wait until you set your 
price—and naturally you have to set it in advance—and then they 
announce their price, and it is always a little bit less than your price? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir 

Mr. Dingeiy. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the record a letter to John C. Lynn, associate director, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, from Mr. Wilson A. Heaps, president of 
the Marvland Farm Bureau, and also a letter to Matt Triggs, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, from William M. Barry, county agricultural 
agent, Hudson, N. Y., of the Columbia County Extension Service 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letters above referred to are as follows:) 

Marytanp Farm Bureat, INc., 
Baltimore, Md., July 17, 1951, 
Mr. Joun C. Lyny, 
Associate Director, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Deak Mr. Lynn: I am being asked daily by farmers over my State if there is 
anything that can be done to find baler twine to save the present harvest. Upon 
inquiry [ find not a single dealer who has received a full shipment; same was 
ordered before the season started. I do not believe the situation is due to 
hoarding or any other cause except insufficient supply. 

As a result of this shortage I understand most dealers have raised their price 
from $11 per bale to as much as $20 per bale and farmers today are entirely out of 
supply even at such ridiculous prices. 
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This is @ most critical situation and anything our organization can do to afford 
relief will be greatly appreciated by our membership. 
Very truly yours, 
Witson A. Heaps, President. 





CotumBia County EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Hudson, N. Y., July 13, 1951. 
Mr. Marr Tricas, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Trices: Ed Foster suggested I write you in regard to the baler- 
twine situation bere. 

Arthur Heins, of Valatie, is a machinery dealer who has said he has not been 
able to get any twine this vear. Mr. Heins buys through the New Holland Co. 
of New Holland, Pa., but I believe it is obtained from the Plymouth Cordage 
at Plymouth, Mass. Mr. Heins bought this business during the winter and the 
business was not a New Holland agency, so he actually did not handle any twine 
last vear. He says that he ordered 300 bales in February and has not had any 
delivery yet. The hay in Columbia County will probably all be baled whether 
Heins gets any twine or not. 

Another dealer who had difficulty in getting delivery got a car a few days ago 
and is advertising it at $15 a bale. Other dealers are asking $20. 
> Wholesalers are claiming to their dealers that there is Government allocation 
on twine and that they cannot release it. 

It seems to me that there is something working in the baler-twine industry that 
does not work out to the benefit of the farmer, and while there probably isn’t 
very much that you can do with the situation here directly, I thought you should 
know about it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witttiam M. Barry, 
County Agricuitural Agent. 


Mr. Curtis. Mr. Roos, did the Department of Agriculture make an 
estimate as to how much baler twine would be needed for this year? 

Mr. Roos. I think they did. 

Mr. Curtis. Of the pounds of twine needed? 

Mr. Roos. I am under the impression they did. 

Mr. Curtis. What was that? 

Mr. Roos. I have been informed, Mr. Curtis, it was 94,000,000 
pounds. Iam not in a position to state that exactly. 

Mr. Curtis. If I understood you right, your industry used the 
estimate as to the hay crop, the amount of hay produced; did they not? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what you used? 

Mr. Roos. That is one of the basic factors used. 

Mr. Curtis. In explaining that chart, that is what you said? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. And that the Department of Agriculture raised their 
estimate after it was too late to do anything about it? 

Mr. Roos. No. I did not want to make that implication. What 
I am trying to say is that, even with the record-breaking estimate 
they made as late as July, enough twine has been produced and shipped 
to the field to take care of that requirement. 

Mr. Currts. Surely your industry does not contend that was the 
right factor to use; does it?) The total amount of hay would not be 
the factor that would determine how much baler twine was needed? 

Mr. Roos. No. But we estimated that a certain percentage of the 
crop would be baled, and that was 32 percent. 

Mr. Curvis. But the use of balers has been on the increase 

Mr. Roos. That ts right. 
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Mr. Curtis. And, according to the formula which you say your 
industry used, if you picked out a year prior to 1939 when they had 
more hay than they had this vear, the amount of baler twine used 
would be zero. 

Mr. Roos. I do not follow you. One hundred million tons of hay 
is the average hay production in this country as far back as I can 
find anv figures; so, we talk about 100 million tons. That is when 
we started. We are making those estimates right now for 1952. 

Mr. Curtis. But, in estimating the amount of baler twine to be 
used, it is the number of machines using baler twine rather than 
amount of hay that counts; is not that right? 

Mr. Roos. The consumption of baler twine per machine will give 
you no indication of the market. 

Mr. Curtis. The number of machines won't? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, the total amount of hay in the country won't; 
will it? 

Mr. Roos. I think that is a measuring stick—the total amount of 
hav. You use this baler twine to bale hay, and we estimate from 
past performance. 1948 are the last official figures the Department 
of Agriculture has; my own research department has more recent 
figures, of course. We estimate 52 percent of the crop this vear will 
be baled. I think those estimates 

Mr. Curtis. Following that reasoning, we would have scarcely 
anv increase in the use of baler twine since 1939. That increase in 
the use of baler twine since 1939 is not because we produce more 
hav but because we use more balers. 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. So, when you say here that the reason the farmers 
did not get more twine was because the hay crop was bigger than 
was anticipated, that is not correct? 

Mr. Roos. I did not mean to say that; I did not say that. 

Mr. Curtis. Speaking for myself, I think vou said that. You 
dwelt repeatedly on the fact that the hay crop was bigger than it 
was a vear ago; and I inferred, because the hay crop was bigger, you 
say there were reported shortages. 

Mr. Roos. I did not say that to the committee, and T would like 
to clarify that. I said, on the basis of the Department of Agriculture's 
estimate of the hay crop and computing from that hav crop the 
requirement of baler twine, the industry supplied more twine than is 
required to bale that amount of hay. 

Mr. Curtis. But it is not all baled. 

Mr. Roos. I realize that. 

Mr. Curtis. And what I am trying to say is that the increase in 
the use of baler twine is not in proportion to the increased amount of 
hay, but it is dependent upon the number of balers that are added 
to our farming industry each year, and in your explanation of what 
you gaged the production on you make no mention of following that 
method of deduction. 

Mr. Roos. Of course, the number of balers has an influence, 
obviously, and that is in our estimate. The Department of Agri- 
culture in 1948 said that 20.7 percent of the hay crop was baled. 

Mr. Curtis. That was not a prediction. 
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Mr. Roos. No. That is a fact. Now, we have to predict ahead. 
We predicted 32 percent would be baled with twine in 1951, and we 
worked back from that, and in order to arrive at what the twine 
requirement was we had to use the hay-crop figure. So, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s figure is the one we used. 

There is no implication in my remark that the hay crop was too big 
and we could not take care of it. Lam simply trying to say that, based 
on any hay crop we heard anything about and translating the require- 
ments of those various estimates of the hay crop into twine, we have 
provided much more than the requirement. 

Mr. Curtis. Is henequen used in making baler twine by any do- 
mestic industry? 

Mr. Roos. It has beenat times. I think currently very little is used, 
but when we are short of sisal we have made some baler twine of hene- 
quen. Ordinarily we make it out of sisal. 

Mr. Curtis. If the farmer is given the choice between American- 
made twine and Mexican-made twine, which does use considerable 
henequen, which will he take? 

Mr. Roos. I think, if he understood the strength of the two twines 
and was sure of the size of the bale he wanted to make, he would buy 
the one that he could buy cheapest. If he was making large bales, 
as they do out in your part of the country, he ought to use sisal; if he 
was making the small bales like they do in my part of the country, he 
would use henequen. 

Mr. Curtis. Do not you think he knows as much about that as 
anvbody in the world? Doesn't he know when the bales break? 

Mr. Roos. Yes; as well as from the brand names. But vou would 
be surprised at the complaints we had when our people first intro- 
duced this twine out in the field, because they were using twine of 
the wrong kind. 

Mr. Curtis. When vou revise vour remarks, | wish vou would 
include the estimate of the Department of Agriculture on how much 
baler twine they said we would need. 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. One other thing. In the case of baler twine, vou 
sav about 15 percent of it is labor? 

Mr. Roos. Currently, 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, $1 worth of twine is 15 cents’ labor 
and 85 cents’ material? 

Mr. Roos. Currently 

Mr. Curtis. In Canada their wages are 20 percent less than ours? 

Mr. Roos. Roughly. 

Mr. Curtis. So in SL worth of twine coming from Canada, the 
labor cost would be 12.5 cents: would it not? 

Mr. Roos. Did vou ask me that? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. So, vou would have a cost differential of 2.5 cents on 
$1 worth of twine coming from Canada into the United States; is not 
that right? 

Mr. Roos. On that computation, ves, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. But vour tariff differential is L5pereent; is not that 
right? 

Mr. Roos. Fifteen percent on sisal. 
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Mr. Curtis. I think that is all. 

Mr. Grancer. In your estimates of hay, what do you consider as 
hay? Do vou consider straw as hay? 

Mr. Roos. No. We make a separate estimate on straw. 

Mr. Grancer. What about straw; is there any estimate on straw? 

Mr. Roos. We estimated in 1951, as [ remember the figure, 5,400,000 
tons of straw would be baled with twine, of which 4,000,000 would 
be baled with the square baling machine which uses the twine we 
are talking about. 

Mr. Grancer. Is it not a fact that baler twine, perhaps, is used 
just as extensively in baling straw as in baling hay? 

Mr. Roos. It has not been. Wire is still a popular baling vehicle 
for straw. 

Mr. GRANGER. ny say wire is popular in baling straw’ 

Mr. Roos. Yes, si 

Mr. GranGer. You are not depending on the estimate of 100 
million tons of hay as being the total requirement; you do have an 
estimate for straw? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. That is included in the statement 

Mr. GranGer. It is a fact, though, that it is just within the last 
vear or two that you have used baling twine to bale straw; is it not? 

Mr. Roos. You say it was introduced just a few vears ago? 

Mr. Grancer. Just a few vears ago. 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Granger. They harvested the wheat with a combine that left 
the straw on the ground, and now they go behind it and pick it up and 
bale it? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GraneGer. And it has become a great industry now, and much 
of the straw that was left on the ground is baled now 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Granger. Do not you think this might be the place where 
your estimates have been faulty in trving to estimate the use of baler 
twine? I do net know how vou could estimate how much twine 
would be used for baling straw. 

Mr. Roos. | do not think so. We regularly contact the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, asking them for what figures they can furnish 
us. Ultimately we have to make our own estimates on all such in- 
formation as we can get. 

Mr. Granger. But you cannot do it, because it is such a revolu- 
tionary thing that has been doing on. I have seen it in the last few 
vears. It is not what it was a few vears ago. 

Mr. Roos. Yes; it has grown. But keep in mind there are approxi- 
mately 200,000 wire balers in the field right now against approximately 
155,000 twine balers 

Mr. Granger. You have said it takes too much manpower in the 
first place, and wire is more expensive. Why do they use wire as 
against twine? 

Mr. Roos. The baler manufacturers have developed a machine 
which bales with wire just as the machine that bales with bile It 
is a2 one-man operation, and that machine is gaining in popularity and 
gives us a lot of competition. 

Mr. Grancer. But that machine has just been introduced; it is 
not being used extensively vet. It seems to me that would i the 
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place, maybe, where your estimates of the use of twine have been 
erroneous. 

That is all. 

Mr. Martin. When you were here a few days ago, I mentioned the 
situation confronting me in Iowa on the shortage of baler twine. 
You at that time made some comment that vou could not analyze the 
shortage as to particular individuals, but my question was concerning 
the whole State of Iowa, and you surely know something of the situa- 
tion confronting us in the State of lowa regarding the shortage of 
baler twine. 

Mr. Roos. Yes. They have been in contact with us. 

Mr. Marrix. You admit that situation is rather serious? 

Mr. Roos. The number of reports is quite disturbing. But, if you 
will notice, in lowa 246 percent as much twine has gone in there this 
season as went in there last season. 

Now, Mr. Martin, because of your request, I have talked with the 
people out there trying to find out what the situation is. We sell our 
twine to distributors who are, for the most part, farm-machine people 
or baler manufacturers, like the New Holland Machine Co., who sell 
twine along with their other items. I have a very fine dealer dis- 
tribution in lowa. Our other distributor in Lowa is Lindsay Bros., 
with headquarters in Milwaukee, and also down at Des Moines and 
down at Minneapolis, a company many, many vears in business. | 
do not know how many, but I am sure of 60. They understand the 
farmers’ requirements. They have been selling binder twine for 
vears and ine other farm items, and they assure me this twine we 
have shipped for their account to dealers has gone to those dealers. 

Mr. Martin. Has gone down to the dealers? 

Mr. Roos. Has gone down to the dealers. They further tell me— 
I do not have an organization in lowa myself, my company, but they 
tell me those dealers have sold this twine to the farmers; that the 
farmers in lowa bought early, and they feel definitely that hoarding in 
lowa has, to some extent at least, been in the hands of the farmers. 
I have not been there; I have no organization in lowa. The only 
thing I do know is we have extremely responsible people representing 
us in lowa, and we have supplied enough twine and there ought to be 
enough twine in lowa. 

Mr. Martin. How long can the farmer carry his twine without 
deteriorating? 

Mr. Roos. | would say safely 5 years. 

Mr. Marvin. Do you think many of them are storing it against 
possible future shortages? 

Mr. Roos. That is the report I get. 

Mr. Martin. Is there any way we can supply them with enough 
baler twine so that even with the buying ahead we would still have 
an ample supply for the farmers who need it? 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Martin, my own company—and I am inclined to 
believe the other members of the industry are doing the same thing 
are pushing just as hard as we can. We are using up every available 
pound of fiber we have and shipping it out as fast as we can get it out 
of the plant. We have had a little misfortune in the flooded areas 
where we have lost some twine. That will probably add to that 


shortage. 
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Mr. Martin. What is your report on the price of twine in Iowa 
this year as compared with a year ago? 

Mr. Roos. We have had responsible dealers—and I refer to that 
in this statement—call us from various parts of the country—not 
particularly on twine but on our other items—and say “We do not 
understand regulation No. 29,” which is a retail OPS regulation. It 
seems that the local OPS offices have interpreted that regulation 
differently and there is a difference of opinion on a dealer adding the 
regular mark-up to his old twine as well as new twine which he bought 
at approximately three times higher. Our reports from lowa say that 
the responsible dealers are adding their legitimate profit. 1 might 
add as purely a report that there is a little—should not say “little’’ 
Ido not know—that some operation is going on out there where 
exorbitant prices have been asked. 

Mr. Martin. Can you make a dollars comparison of the retail 
price of twine in Lowa now compared to dollar retail price of a year ago? 

Mr. Roos. I am sorry, Mr. Martin. I cannot. I could get that 
from some field information. We do not attempt even to suggest the 
retail price. 

Mr. Marin. Can you give it to me on the wholesale price? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. We are selling to the distributor today—1I can 
give it to you on a pound basis—we are selling to the carload buyer 
today at 34.67 cents per pound, net cash; pre-Korea we sold to him 
for 24.9 cents per pound. 

Mr. Martin. A year ago? 

Mr. Roos. Yes; in June of 1950. 

Mr. Marrin. That is in line with the report I have on the increase 
in price. Why is that? 

Mr. Roos. The sisal fiber that goes into our twine in June of 1950 
was selling at 15 cents. It went up rapidly, and today we are paying 
30 cents for it. 

Mr. Martin. Did you have any industrial stockpile of sisal fiber 
carried over in private industry? 

Mr. Roos. I think only the normal operating stocks. 1 know that 
was the condition of my company. 

Mr. Marrin. | have had these two serious complaints—and they 
are not fictitious; they are from people who are very dependable, and 
it is not any false alarm at all—that the price has gone up unreason- 
ably and that there is a shortage of twine in lowa that is widespread. 
And that is extremely wasteful at harvest time, of course, in the loss 
because of not getting crops in in good condition. I want to know 
how impotent the industry is to meet that situation. If they are 
factors completely beyond your control, | do not understand from my 
angle why you do not want a little help from other twine manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Roos. That is beyond the manufacturer’s control. It is 
bevond the control, let us say, of the manufacturers I represent here. 
I do not represent the International Harvester Company. They 
have a very large sales organization and no doubt have a large organi- 
zation 

Mr. Marrixn. You undoubtedly know the progress, in the light of 
history, in this field of the use of baler twine from 1939 down to date 
and that there is an ever-increasing demand or need for baler twine. 
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Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Martin. And you know—you cannot help but know—in your 
industry as the farmers know that these farmers have been foreed 
to go to baler wire because they cannot get twine. That has not been 
just this vear; that has been the situation confronting farmers hereto- 
fore in the history of the baler twine industry. 

Mr. Roos. Oh, Mr. Martin, I honestly do not know of any re- 
ported shortage in twine. There was a serious reported shortage of 
wire last vear but not on twine. 

Mr. Marvin. Do you think the farmer would go to baler wire if 
he had plenty of twine at a reasonable price? 

Mr. Roos. The only reply L can make to you is that the Department 
of Agriculture in 1948 showed considerably more hay baled with wire 
than with twine. 

Mr. Manrrin. Yes. But is that from choice? The percentage used 
is not the answer. Is it from choice? L understand the farmers are 
in favor of baler twine as against wire. That was my experience in 
lowa when | was in that business. 

Now | am not getting very far very fast. | see | have not gotten 
anything vet. 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Martin, I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Marvin. If it is just a fencing operation here, come out and 
Say so. 

Mr. Roos. Lam very sorry you feel that way about it. Lam trying 
honestly to tell vou about what | know. 

Mr. Martin. | am telling vou about a situation that has come 
right hot off the griddle from lowa. If your industry is impotent, 
say so frankly. 

Mr. Roos. We are helping. My company is trying to get twine, 
wherever there are any reported shortages, through our regular 
channels, and we are continuing to ship it. 

Mr. Marvin. What can the farmers of lowa anticipate as to the 
situation a season ahead—more of the situation they are faced with 
this year? 

Mr. Roos. My company, for one, is contracting today for fiber to 
be used in the production of baler twine for the 1952 season in quan- 
tities that we think are sufficient. 

Mr. Martin. Do not vou maintain a little margin of supply? 

Mr. Roos. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Martin. You are not living right close to the line and in 
danger of exhausting vour inventories; are vou? 

Mr. Roos. Not at all. As I said here, we usually end up with a 
sizable carry-over at the end of the vear. 

Mr. Martin. | cannot see why vou are so impotent. in facing a 
situation that | know exists in lowa right now and with which they 
will be faced. And you are being weighed in the balance right now 
by my farmers as to whether vou are equal to meeting their needs. 

Mr. Roos. On the production of twine, we can do that; but the 
distributing channels out there [| think are adequate. We have felt 
they have been adequate all of these vears on binder and baler twine, 
and they are going down the same channels. 

Mr. Martin. You see, the farmer is not able to regulate this supply 
of twine, and industry has to be able to give and take on the tendency 
of some farmers to buy ahead or of some unusual season coming on. 
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The average farmer does not talk of laying in a supply of 2, 3, or 4 
vears of baler twine to protect himself against a shortage or anything 
of that kind. They are complaining of the market, and [ think indus- 
try should be in a position to give and take and help keep their needs 
supplied. 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Martin, lam sorry vou feel Lam fencing. Iam not. 
I am simply trying to say we have shipped a considerable amount of 
twine into lowa. As far as the shipments of my company are con- 
cerned—and I am sure this must be true of the companies I repre- 
sent-—they have gone to the regular channels where they went before 
But somebody bought it ahead of time, and it is in hiding. That is 
the story I get. There are people who did not get any. 

Now we are rushing as much as we can on it. Ordinarily at this 
time of the vear we would slow down on production, but my plant is 
going as fast as it can go and shipping twine wherever we think there 
are these reported shortages. 

Mr. Martin. And you do not think we will have to anticipate the 
same difficult conditions next vear that we have experienced this vear? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir. I will tell you what [ anticipate. I anticipate 
next vear a lot of this twine, if Korea is settled and this national 
emergency atmosphere is calmed down a little bit-—I predict the mannu- 
facturers will have a tremendous carryover, because this twine in 
hiding will come out into use. 

Mr. Marri. That retieves me of some anxiety. 

Now let me get over to this other point I discussed with vou only 
briefly the other day; that is the matter of the rotation of stockpiles 
The stockpile that the Munitions Board has aequired and must house 
and care for in the defense program was alluded to the other day as 
one of the factors involved here. What is the history of our stock- 
pile operations in sisal and abacad? 

Mr. Roos. The goals of the stockpile people are, of course, a 
military secret. We do not know what those goals are. No doubt 
that is available to you. We understand they are sizable. We do 
know that the Munitions Board is bringing abacdi and sisal fiber to 
this country and it is currently being stockpiled. | think their 
program involves a three-vear rotation, that is, these fibers are 
vegetable fibers, and they deteriorate. 

Mr. Martin. What rate of rotation are you alluding to? 

Mr. Roos. The rotation of the stockpile, as | understand, for fiber 
is approximately 3 years. Fiber that has been in the stockpile for 
3 vears they feel must be replaced with new fiber. 

Mr. Marrixn. What 's your position on that; what is the position of 
private industry on that? 

Mr. Roos. We are an instrument of that rotation 

Mr. Marrinx. [do not mean your actual practice, which is regulated 
largely by the supply and demand; L am talking now about stock- 
piling as stockpiling. What are the needs of rotation wichout regard 
to supply and demand? What evele of rotation must be maintained 
to preserve a desirable quality of sisal and abaca? 

Mr. Roos. As I understand the stockpile goal, they do not want to 
keep the fiber in there longer than 3 years. So, if fiber is in there 3 
vears, it must be taken out and used by somebody. 

Mr. Martin. You said ‘‘must be.” 

Mr. Roos. It should be, according to their rules. 
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Mr. Martin. Whose rules? 

Mr. Roos. The Munitions Board’s rules. 

Mr. Martin. But I asked you what your opinion was as a man who 
deals in this field extensively and whose opinion should not be de- 
pendent on the arbitrary rules of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Roos. I think the Munitions Board consulted the fiber experts 
when they arrived at that. In our own company, we use 3 years as the 
approximate age, after which we do not use the fiber. 

Mr. Martix. What is that for sisal—about how many years? 

Mr. Roos. I am terribly sorry. I do not get your question. 

Mr. Martin. How many years can you carry sisal in inventory 
without deterioration? 

Mr. Roos. Three vears. 

Mr. Marin. Is that your experience? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marri. Just a few minutes ago you said my farmer could 
keep his twine for 5 vears. 

Mr. Roos. That ts right. But the fiber in that twine has been 
treated; it has preservatives in it. 

Mr. Marvin. That is what I wanted to bring out here 

Mr. Roos. I am sorry. 

Mr. Marvin. So that vou cannot charge your stockpile with the 
same rotation vou do the finished product out on the farm? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Marrmx. But you recommend as a private industry policy 
rotating vour stockpile every 3 years? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Marvin. Is that same period of rotation needed for abaca? 

Mr. Roos. | would savy it 1s. 

Mr. Marvin. The same way? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Marrix. Abaca is not normally involved in baler twine? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir; it is not. We did during the war vears, when 
the country was very short of the abaca supply, use abacd that we 
had for 5 and 6 yvears—we had to—and we found a fair result. 

Mr. Martin. Industry has not always followed a 3-vear evele of 
rotation; has it? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir. On some fibers my company used to use 2 
vears as a cycle. I think we have learned a lot about fiber that we 
did not know at one time. 

Mr. Martin. Now, is there any difference in the rotation program 
for sisal which we get from Africa and sisal which we get from Mexico, 
Cuba, and El Salvador, and henequen? 

Mr. Roos. I do not think there is any stockpiling of henequen 
They are just using sisal. 

Mr. Martin. Perhaps I used the wrong word and confused hene- 
quen with sisal. I had in mind some sisal grown here in the Western 
Hemisphere. Is that the same quality of sisal as the get from 
Africa? 

Mr. Roos. Approximately. It is grown in Brazil. 

Mr. Martin. | understand about 80 percent of the sisal we use 
here or that is produced in the world is from Africa and the Far 
Kast. 

Mr. Roos. It is a very large percentage. That is right. 
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Mr. Martin. The quality is pretty much the same? 

Mr. Roos. The quality is pretty much the same. We have some 
small fields in Haiti. 

Mr. Martin. My own brief observation of the stockpiling rotation 
gives me the idea we have been anything but regular in rotation; 
that we have used sisal and abacé that has been stored for a great 
many vears. We did it, 1 know, during World War II. We followed 
no set plan of rotation, and I had the idea from my own observation 
that the 3-vear evcle was something that was desirable but was not 
absolutely necessary. What is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Roos. My own opinion is that it is quite necessary, and I 
think the safe course to follow. Of course, during the last World 
War, as vou know, we were caught with very little manila from the 
Philippines, where the Japanese cut us off, and abacdé from the Dutch 
East Indies, and we had to depend primarily on African sisal with 
which to make rope and had to make rope fn larger sizes to compensate 
for the lesser strength of the sisal. 

Mr. Marrix. Assuming they should strive to rotate the stockpile 
every 3 years, is the American twine industry big enough to handle 
that rotation on a 3-vear cycle in the quantities that the Munitions 
Board down here must stockpile? 

Mr. Roos. As I say, I do not know the size of the stockpile. It is 
none of my business. That is a military secret. [| have no idea of 
its size, and I do not think any private manufacturer has, except I 
know it is large. 

Mr. Martin. Well, if I were in your business, I could soon tell 
what the stockpile goal is at its maximum, and I would not need 
anything but a little fragment of public information that is publicly 
known, and | have a hunch that industry does know what it is. 

Mr. Roos. I am sorry. I do not know. 

Mr. Martin. Well, this stockpile had a yardstick set up under 
Public Law 520, which was measured by that amount of an item 
which will be needed for a 5-vear war emergency less the amount of 
that item that we could reasonably expect to produce in the Western 
Hemisphere in the same period of time. If vou are unable to figure 
out how much of a stockpile is needed according to their yardstick 
in Public Law 520, vou should be. 

Mir. Roos. Yes, sir; we can make an estimate of that. 

Mr. Martin. Now, if we assume that approximate size of stock- 
pile in existence, would it overwork your industry to absorb that in 
rotation? 

Mr. Roos. In peacetime, I do not think so. 

Mr. Martin. Well, vou had better do more than think, because, if 
vou cannot handle it, vou had better say so. 

Mr. Roos. No. In peacetime there are enough spindles in this 
country to handle it, in my opinion. At the wartime rate, it is 
another question. I do not know what that would be. It would 
probably be tremendous. But at the peacetime rate, [ think industry 
is currently equipped to do it. 

Mr. Martin. We may have to change the stockpile yardstick: we 
may have to expand it. If there is any doubt about your absorbing 
that and taking care of the rotation, then you have me in a bad spot, 
because I have two major interests to watch; I have lowa agricultural 
needs on the one hand and national defense needs on the other. That 
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is why | am struggling with this problem. I warned you the other 
day I was going to ask you some questions, because I have to weigh 
the two major factors against each other to some extent. 

Mr. Mason. Illinois is in the same boat as lowa, and the same two 
things are bothering the people of Illinois that bother the people of 
lowa, namely, excessive prices and uneven distribution. You 
answered the excessive price complaint when you said the raw 
material cost 30 cents per pound now whereas it cost 15 cents per 
pound before, and you increased your price 10 cents per pound, we will 
say, because 85 percent of the total cost is raw material. That clears 
up the complaint on the price increase and should be an answer for 
the people who are grumbling about price. 

Now, on the uneven distribution, your figures show you have 
shipped to Illinois and lowa more than 200 percent this vear of what 
you shipped last year; so they must have an adequate supply, if that 
figure is true. But there is an uneven distribution there which, of 
course, you cannot correct nor could imports into America correct, no 
matter how much they were. 

So, so far as your organization is concerned, those two things have 
been answered, have they not, in that you have shipped double to 
Illinois and Towa what vou did last vear, and your increased prices are 
due absolutely and entirely to the doubling of the price of your raw 
material? Is that right? 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
July 24, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1951 


Hous oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMirrEE ON Ways anp MEANS, 
Washington, BP. &. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Robert L. Doughton (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. When the committee adjourned vesterday, some 
members, including the chairman, desired to ask further questions 
of the witness, Mr. Roos 

Please take the stand, Mr. Roos, and the Chair will recognize Mr. 
Reed. 

STATEMENT OF EDWIN G. ROOS~ resumed 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Roos, I want to congratulate you on your very fine 
and what appears to me to be a very logical statement with reference to 
this tariff question. 

Mr. Roos. Thank vou. 

Mr. Reep. I feel | ought to read this telegram addressed to me from 
Columbia, Mo. It says: 

Will appreciate your advising Ways and Means Committee that we have pur- 
chased binder and baler twine for vears from Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. ¥ 
and our association with them has been excellent. We believe they have supplied 
us with both binder and baler twine to the best of their ability 

F. V. HeEINKE! 


President, Missouri Farmers Association. 

I do not know whether vou can supply me with the information | 
desire, but | am curious to know how many industries there are 
located in the United States that make baler twine. 

Mr. Roos. There are 12, sir—3 private manufacturers and there 
are 6 prisons 

Mr. Reep. Do the 12 inelude the 6 prisons? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir; they do not. Lam not sure of the products of 
all of the prisons, but | know some prisons make baler twine. 

Mr. Reep. About six prisons? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reep. Do you know how many baler twine industries there 
are in Canada? 

Mr. Roos. Manufacturing in Canada, there are three. 

Mr. Reev. How long have those three been there? 

Mr. Roos. Excuse me. There are four in Canada. 

Mr. Reep. How long have those four existed in Canada? 

Mr. Roos. As cordage manufacturers, they have existed a long 
time—long before baler twine was made. 

Mr. Reep. Practically all of these industries, then, were engaged 
in cordage work, and baler twine has come in in more recent vears? 
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Mr. Roos. It came in in 1939 in,this country, and more or less 
after the war in Canada. 

Mr. Reep. Are there any baler-twine industries in Mexico, for 
instance? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. There are cordage manufacturers in Mexico 
who make baler twine. 

Mr. Reep. Do you know how many? 

Mr. Roos. I am sorry; I do not, but quite a number 

Mr. Reep. Would it be your impression that they are seeking to 
use their raw materials in their own industry rather than to ship it 
out? Is that the tendency of the Mexican Government at this time? 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Reed, that apparently is the case at the present 
time. The finished product has come in from Mexico while Mexico 
is not delivering the fiber that it owes the United States manufacturers. 
This is currently taking place. 

Mr. Reep. Are there some industries making baler twine and cord- 
age factories in Cuba? 

Mr. Roos. There are. 

Mr. Reep. And they are all in competition, of course, fwith your 
industry—with the cordage industry in the United States? 

Mr. Roos. They are, sir. 

Mr. Reep. Did I hear somebody speak about Brazil? Are there 
some there? 

Mr. Roos. There are no baler-twine manufacturers in Brazil. 
That is a country of fiber supply. 

Mr. Reep. Are there any in England or any of the other European 
countries? 

Mr. Roos. There are cordage manufacturers throughout the 
continent—in England, the Netherlands, Belgium, Holland. 

Mr. Reep. And they come in competition with you? 

Mr. Roos. At the present time, in the rehabilitation of their own 
countries, they are exporting practically no baler twine to this country. 
Prewar they were large exporters of binder twine to this country, and 
they are exporting some products today but not baler twine. Poten- 
tially they are exporters to this country. 

Mr. Reep. What about Russia? 

Mr. Roos. I know nothing about Russia. 

Mr. Reep. What about Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. Roos. Iam sorry. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Reep. Then you are not familiar with any countries outside 
of those we have mentioned which are engaged in the manufacture of 
baler twine? 

Mr. Roos. That ts right. 

Mr. Reep. The thing that impressed me very much is this statement 
on page 4 of your statement: 

The Department of Agriculture, on June 1, 1951, published an estimate of 
the 1951 hay erop of 107 million tons. On July 1, 1951, the Department of 
Agriculture stepped that estimate up to 113 mil llion tons. 

Following the formula set forth above and based on the Department of Agri- 
culture’s July hay estimate, the 1951 baler twine requirement amounts to 91 
million pounds. 


Then vou say: 


Now, let’s examine the industry’s 1951 performance. 
The shipments of baler twine made by United States manufacturers for the 
12 months ending with June 1951 have amounted to 111 million pounds—or 
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20 million pounds more than the estimated requirements, or 22 percent increase. 
In addition, the prisons produced 7,500,000 pounds. The estimated imports 
amounted to 7 million pounds—and baler twine is imported under present tariff 
regulations—making an additional total of 14,500,000 pounds available for baling 
purposes. Adding prison production plus estimated imports to private mills’ 
production results in a total of 125,500,000 pounds of baler twine available for 
the 1951 season. 

You feel that is a very accurate statement; do you? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir; | do. 

Mr. Reep. And you go to the Agriculture Department, which is 
primarily interested im the farmers and in agriculture, and you get 
just as fine an estimate as vou can get; then you undoubtedly study 
it, and then the manufacturers try to determine what production they 
must have in order to meet the situation as developed by the Agri- 
culture Department and vourself; is that right? 

Mr. Roos. That is right. We get all the mformat‘on the Agricul- 
ture Department can give us, and they have been very cooperative. 
Then through our own connections—baler manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, our own men in the field, and the crop reporters——we try to 
estimate the consumption and necessary production, and we usually 
not usually but regularly—make more than that estumated consump- 
tion, realizing there is always a slight amount of maldistribution. 

Mr. Rerp. You spoke about there being 12 industries. How much 
labor do vou employ; what is the total number of persons employed 
in the 12 industries manufacturing baler twine in this country? 

Mr. Roos. I shall have to estimate that. I should say it is m the 
neighborhood of 6,000. 

Mr. Reep. Here is the thing that impressed me. In this statement 
of vours you start out on page 6—and I would say this is very sig- 
nificant, knowing human nature as I do, especially in a period of 
inflation 

in the third place, some of the important farm advisory services put out notices 
such as 

December 12, 1950: 

“Buy now what vou will need not only in 1951 but also in 1952. Also buy all 
the twine, baling wire, cartons, crates, boxes and paper vou will need all vear.”’ 

That is rather an invitation to hoard or an inspiration to people to 
hoard; is it not? 

Mr. Roos. It certainly is. I think it tends in that direction. 

Mr. Reep. And that is from a farm paper? 

Mr. Roos. And a very excellent one. 

Mr. Reev. Then on December 15, 1950, vou quote: 

Farm supplies and tools of all kinds should be stocked ahead—a full vear's 
supply will not be too much. Prices are going up. Buy only items you are sure 
to need—that wiil not deteriorate—that will not go out of date. Buy such items 
as nails, tires, staples, wire, twine, etc. 

There is another invitation in the same month from another agri- 
cultural paper; is it not? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Reep. Now, is it not natural and human nature, when there 
is going to be a scarcity of anything over a period of time, that people 
are going to rush out and hoard twine and these things they suggest 
are going to be short? 

Mr. Roos. I do not think there is the slightest question about it. 
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Mr. Reep. And putting those two things, putting those notices to- 
gether to the farmers urging them to hoard this, and then taking vour 
figures of the amount vou have put out and distributed to the various 
States, | can well see why there would be a shortage, which would not 
be the fault of the manufacturers of baler twine. | draw that con- 
clusion from the evidence produced here. 

Mr. Roos. Ido not see how the manufacturers could have prevented 
this hoarding. I do not know anything they could reasonably have 
done. 

Mr. Reep. Now, there has been some talk here in the committee 
I do not know how general it is—that with the pressure of these farm 
organizations—and | have a farm of my own; | have been interested 
in farming all my life; | was brought up on a farm—we want to do the 
fair thing, but here are 6,000 laboring men involved in this country 
who are brought directly into competition with these Canadian and 
Mexican factories and eventually may come into competition with 
those on the continent of Kurope and undoubtedly will later on-— I say 
there is some talk here that rather than repeal this tariff and take away 
this protection on this baler twine it might be well just simply to treat 
itas an emergency and suspend the tariff for a period of months. How 
adversely would that affect vou if they handled it in that wav? What 
I am getting at is if we happen to repeal it, then vour protection is 
gone, but if we just suspend it, then, of course, it expires and the tariff 
goes back on again for the protection of the laborers and industry 
supplying that product. | was wondering how that would affect vou. 

Mr. Roos. Naturally | feel very strongly that the tariff should be 
left on. But if vou men are thinking in that direction and knowing 
your interest in the farmers’ welfare, I think I ought to eall to your 
attention the particular wording of the bill H. R. 1005.) That bill 
suggests that certain words be added after the comma now appearing 
in paragraph 622 of the 1930 tariff law, and if vou construe this thing 
literally, even for this temporary period, the paragraph will read 


Binding twine 

and this is what the bill H. R. 1005 suggests be put in 

and twine chiefly used for baling hay, straw, and other fodder and bedding 
materials, 

Then it goes on with the rest of that paragraph. 

Now, in the protection of the farmer under that suggested rewriting 
of that paragraph, a product could come in here that would not satisfy 
the farmer's needs, and if vou are doing this as a temporary meas- 
ure 

Mr. Reep. It is net so much a question of consideration as the 
fact vou know the sentiment around the country, and I am wondering. 

Mir. Roos. This paragraph should be rewritten. For example, it 
would read that twine could come in for bedding material. I do not 
think it would be ridiculous to say that a manufacturer of mat- 
tresses, if he tied the bundle with this twine, might sustain his posi- 
tion that he is using it for bedding material. I know that is not what 
is meant. I am just trving to point it out. In the interest of the 
farmer, do not let anything like that come in under this. There 
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should be a definition of what is baler twine, how strong it should 
be 

Mr. Reep. Will vou submit a proposal to change it to what vou 
think it should be? 

Mr. Roos. Oh, ves. We have technical men who could write that 
specification. 

Mr. Reep. Will vou do that, if there is no objection on the part 
of the committee, just for our own use here? 

Mir. Roos. I would have difficulty doing it myself. To am not a 
technical man. I would have difficulty doing it, but 1 could get it 
for vou. 

Mr. Dinceui. | do net object to his making a suggestion, but | 
do not intend to let him write a bil! for me. 

Mr. Resp. I am trying to be reasonable. | am trving to go along 
on vour bill as far as I can. These people are in the business and 
have been for vears and should be in a position to help us. 

Let me ask vou another question. Whatever this committee does 
right now will be of no assistance to the farmer this vear: ts that right? 

Mr. Roos. For the 1951 crop, that is right, in my opinion. I do 
not think it could possibly help. 

Mr. Reep. One other thing I want to ask. Is the most of this 
baler twine from Canada coming in through the city of Detroit? Is 
there an interest of the importer in getting this tariff removed? 

Mr. Roos. I do rot know where the most of it comes in. There 
are importers who naturally are interested in bringing it in 

Mr. Reep. And they are interested in the removal of this tarull, as 
importers usually are? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir; I weuld think so. 

Mr. Reep. Then, as it stands today, whatever we do rig 
not going to help the farmer in his crop this vear” 

Mir. Roos. That is my very definite opinion. 

Mr. Reep. Thank vou very much 

The Cuainman. Mr. Roos, I believe vou testified this baler twine 


now is 


is 
pau 


y 


is produced by about 12 different manufacturers in the Coited States 
Is that right? 

Mr. Roos. That is right 

The CuatrmMan. You also testified, if I recall, it is produced in 
Canada, in Mexico, and in Cuba. Did vou mention any other 
countries? | remember those three 

Mr. Roos. European countries, continental countries— Great Brit- 
ain, Holland, Belgium —all are producers of these products. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I would like to read in connection with that 
three wires I have recetved from farm organizations bearing on the 
price and supply of this baler twine. The first is from Benton .J. 
Stong, legislative representative, National Farmers Union. [| want 
vou to take careful notice of this. 

We are receiving gaily urgent messages from our States about shortage of baler 
twine and large price increases. We urge your committee to hold earliest possible 
hearings on H. R. 1005 to exempt baler twine from duty. If they can be extended 
to publicly explore causes of shortage and price increases, it would serve a very 
useful purpose. 


That is from the head of the National Farmers Union. 
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Now, here is one from R. Flake Shaw, executive vice president, 
North Carolina Farm Bureau, and here is what he says: 

Survey among North Carolina dealers shows supply of baler twine very short 
and retail price about $17 per bale. Would appreciate any assistance possible 
to relieve the situation. 

The next is from Wilson A. Heaps, president, Marvland Farm 
Bureau, Ine. 

Critical shortage of baler twine our State will result in serious crop loss. Urge 
passage H. R. 1005 to eliminate tariff on baler twine to assure ample supply. 

Now, I understand that 12 companies in the United States manu- 
facture baler twine and it is manufactured in the various other 
countries vou have named; vet these men who know and represent 
the farmers’ interests and are more familiar with this situation that 
anv other people in the United States sav that notwithstanding the 
claims of the manufacturers of baler twine there is a shortage. Do 
vou still maintain that there is not a shortage; that the farmers are 
not suffering and losing heavily on their hay crop as a result of that 
shortage and suffering also on account of the high prices caused by the 
shortage? 

Mr. Roos. May I answer that? 

The Cuatrman. Surely. That is what T asked for. 

Mir. Roos. I do net deny that there are reported local shortages. 
We have had them reported to us. 

The Cuatrman. This is not local; this is general. 

Mr. Roos. The over-all supply—the point | would like to make is 
that the manufacturers produced encugh twine; they shipped it to 
the States in accordance with the appendix to the statement I read 
vesterday. I think because of certain early influences which I out- 
lined vesterday it has been hoarded, and I think tt is in hoarding. 

The CHatrman. By whom? 

Mr. Roos. I think by both dealers and farmers. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the dealers are not going to hoard a thing 
they can sell at a profit; are they? 

Mr. Roos. They should not; no. 

The Cuatrman. Would they then? If they cannot sell it one place, 
they can still sell it at a profit in another, and the matter of distribu- 
tion would take care of itself automatically? 

Mr. Roos. If the consumer, the farmer, has it, I do not think it will 
come out onto the market unless we urge him to bring it out. 

The CHatrman. Uree whom? 

Mr. Roos. The farmer. 

The Cuatrman. How can vou urge the farmer? The farmer has 
not got it. How can vour urge the farmer to bring out a thing he does 
not possess? 

Mr. Roos. The supplv has been sent out to these States; the twine 
is out there. 

The CuarrmMan. But these men here who say they made a survey 
say it is not there. You say it is. Well, they know, and they are 
interested only in the farmer. 

Mr. Roos. The only thing I can tell you—he is talking about North 
Carolina—the industry shipped into North Carolina 1,178,000 pounds 
in the 1951 season, which is 120 percent of what went in there in the 
1950 season. Now, that twine went into that State. 
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The Cuarrman. That might be so, but still it is not adequate. 
No matter how much went in, the question is supplying the need. 
You do not dwell on that; you do not answer those things. 

Mr. Roos. | am trying to. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates showed a smaller hay crop in North Carolina in 1951 than in 
1950; yet we have no complaints of shortages in 1950. 

The CHairman. Well, you have complaints of shortages now. 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. And we are trying to do whatever we can 
about that. But the twine has gone out. They were urged to buy a 
2-year supply in advance, and I think quite a few farmers did that. 
I think that is just human nature. 

The Cuarrman. You do not think the farmers want to invest in a 
supply 5 years ahead; do you? 

Mr. Roos. They were advised to. 

The CHarrman. Why were they advised to; if they did not expect a 
shortage next vear, why were they advised to? 

Mr. Roos. These advisory services for the farmers all told them to 
buy ahead—told them the price was going up. 

The Caarrman. It is not a question of price. Of course, there are 
two questions about it. The first is supply. A man has to have food; 
his first interest is in getting food. His next interest is the price he 
pays for it. But it does not make a bit of difference what the price 
is if he cannot get food. 

In the first place, the farmer cannot get this baler twine; in the next 
place, where they can get it, it is not at a reasonable price and they 
have to use wire or something else. That is the testimony, and that 
is the fact. I know that is the fact. 

Mr. Roos. That is right. The price the manufacturer charges is a 
matter of OPS record, and as a manufacturer | told you yesterday 
that fiber went up since Korea 15 cents a pound and the manufacturer's 
selling price to the carload buyer went up less than 10 cents a pound. 
He cannot help that 

The CHarrman. | am not talking about that; | am talking first 
about the supply, and you give as your opinion exactly a contrary 
opinion to that of the men at the head of the farm organizations who 
have made a survey and know as a result of their contact with the 
farmer. 

Mr. Roos. I still feel that some farmers have twine and some do 
not 

The CuatrmMan. Oh, ves; of course. But if there are 10 bales of 
baler twine over here somewhere and 100 farmers want it, 10 farmers 
can get it but 90 cannot. That argument does not answer my ques- 
tion. Some can get it by paying a price, of course, but you know the 
scarcer it is, the higher the price. And not only that, but the scarcer 
it is, the more people there are who cannot get it. That is what I am 
trying to direct your attention to. Those who speak for the farmer 
and have mvestigated the situation directly say that is the fact. 
You do not dispute that? 

Mr. Roos. No; lam not disputing that. | am saving the industry 
produced and shipped into the States 187 percent of the twine they 
did in 1950, 

The CHarrkMAN. Suppose they did and suppose that lacks 50 percent 
of what they need. What does that amount to? 

Mr. Roos. From all of the estimates we can make, that is ample. 
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The CuarrMan. It is not a question of how much you shipped; 
it is a question of how much the farmers need. 

Mr. Roos. Based on the over-all need as estimated, that is an 
ample supply—more than enough. 

The CuarrMan. Whose estimate was that? The farmers do not 
say that. That is vour estimate; is it not? 

Mr. Roos. To a large extent; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Roos. But it is based on many factors; it is based on discus- 
sions 

The Cuarrman. If you have an adequate production and make a 
profit, then is it not reasonable to assume you would see that it is 
distributed and sold and not hoarded somewhere so that you could 
get your profit on it? You cannot get a profit on that which is 
hoarded; you cannot get a profit unless somebody gets it. Now, 
is it not reasonable to say if there is an adequte supply and there is a 
big shortage some place, it is the duty of those who have the supply to 
look after the distribution? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. And I think we have. 

The Cuarrman. You are not doing that; are you? The testimony 
shows they are not doing that. 

Mr. Roos. I think any distribution system sometimes gets out 
of whack. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sometimes? 

Mr. Roos. Yes. And this happens to be one of the times. 

The CuatrmMan. This is general over the United States. Here 
comes testimony from all over the United States, from Marvland, 
from North Carolina; Mr. Martin was talking about lowa yesterday. 
and I think maybe Mr. Curtis referred to it, or, if not, he indicated 
by his questions that they have a shortage in Nebraska. It is not 
just an isolated case here and there. That does not answer the ques- 
tion at all; that is dodging the question. 

Mr. Roos. No, sir; | am not dodging the question. 

The Cuainman. Well, that is the effect of it. 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Doughton, how can a manufacturer of baler twine 
we do not have a retail outlet in the State of North Carolina or any 
other State 

The Cuairman. | know that; but you manufacture it, and if you 
have it to sell and the dealers in North Carolina think they can sell 
it, is it not reasonable to think, if they know where it is, they will 
order it and get it there, if there is a surplus which they can get? Is 
not that a reasonable assumption? 

Mr. Roos. That is, and we shipped to the State of North Carolina 
quite a lot of twine. 

The Cuatrman. But you have not shipped enough to meet the 
needs. And you say that despite the fact that here is the bead of the 
Farm Bureau Federation down there who says he made a survey. 
Is that your answer? 

Mr. Roos. I still feel the need went out but the distribution is not 
proper. 

The Cuarreman. | know of my own knowledge, being a farmer 
myself down home, they are buying balers that use wire, when, as a 
matter of preference, they want to buy balers that use baler twine. 
But they say “‘We have tried everywhere, and we cannot get baler 
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twine; consequently we have to buy balers that will use wire to bale 
hay with.” Now, I know that from my own personal experience; 
that is not just hearsay. 1 know on my own farm—-we have a little 
farm down there—we produce some hay and bale it rather than put 
it in stacks, as the farmers used to do, out in the weather, and we could 
not get baler twine. And here are telegrams from the heads of the 
Farmers Union and farm organizations who testify to the same thing 
throughout the country. Of course there is a shortage. There is a 
larger demand than there is a supply. And we all know that affects 
the price and affects it very substantially and very quickly. 

Mr. Roos. I do not know what the retail price on this product is, 
but remember we had to raise prices materially, and no doubt those 
increased prices that we had to meet are being reflected in the retail 
price. We cannot help that. 

The Cuairman. But that is not the primary question; the primary 
question is the supply. It does not make any difference to me about 
the price of a loaf of bread down here if I cannot find a loaf of bread. 
If | can find plenty of bread, then, of course, price comes in; but it 
does not make any difference whether it is 10 cents a loaf or $10 a 
loaf if | cannot find the bread. And the same thing is true with 
farmers in baling hay. Price is secondary with him. 

1 want to ask another question. You stated yesterday in your 
testimony vou thought what we should do is not to pass this Dingell 
bill but, if we did, we should amend it se as to increase the duty on 
baler twine from 15 to 25 percent and likewise place a duty on binder 
twine. You say you see no difference in the two so far as the tariff 
item is concerned. Now, Lask vou this. 1 believe it has been testified 
here that binder twine has been on the free list since 1896 and that 
binder twine and baler twine are the same, containing the same 
items; vet binder twine has remained on the free list during all of the 
high tariff administrations and low tariff administrations; that whether 
it was the Smoot-Hawley tariff or whether it was the Fordney- 
MeCumber tariff, they did not put it on the dutiable list. Now, after 
it has gone all these vears through both Democratic and Republican 
administrations, through high tariff and low tariff administrations, 
and has remamed on the free list, vou think, when there is a searcity, 
in place of trying to get more for the farmer by taking the tariff off 
baler twine, we should impose a tariff on binder twine, which never 
has been imposed during any administration, of 25 percent and in- 
crease the tariff on baler twine from 15 to 25 percent. That seems 
to be vour testimony. 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minus. Mr. Roos, vou mentioned the word “hoard” a few 
minutes ago in response to a question by Mr. Doughton. It was 
called to my attention vesterday that a well known radio news 
analyst and predicter of things to come made a statement for which 
! asked for verification and was given a transcript of what was said. 
Did you hear something on the radio Sunday night about the baler 
twine industry? 

Mir. Roos. | did not hear it; | heard of it. 

Mr. Minus. You heard of it as I did? 

Mr. Roos. Yes. 

Mr. Miunus. Is there any possibility of truth in the statement that 
was made in regard to hoarding and cornering the market? Could that 
be a contributing factor to this shortage that now exists? 
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Mr. Roos. I can tell you this, that this is an old industry; the 
manufacturers of this product are old companies; they have marvelous 
histories, and | hope [ can say this with modesty, that my own 
company is 128 years old, and that is somewhat typical of this industry. 
The distributors of this product are people like the New Holland 
Machine Co., Lindsay Bros. in Wisconsin and Minnesota, and people 
like the Sherman Co. in Chicago. Those people have the distribu- 
torships and dealerships that they have had for many years. 

Mr. Dincetit. Do you have anything in Cleveland, Ohio, or 
thereabouts? 

Mr. Roos. My own company does not. 

Mr. Dinceti. Are there any other companies of the Cordage 
Institute? 

Mr. Roos. I do not know. 4 cannot imagine, with the character 
of the men who make and distribute this twine, any such development. 
It is just beyond my imagination. I did not hear the broadcast; 
I did not see the transcript; I have been told about it; so I do not 
know exactly what was said. But, as | understood it, there was sup- 
posed to be some underworld character cornering this twine. Mr. 
Mills, 1 just cannot imagine, with the character of the people in this 
business right straight down to the distributor, how that could 
happen. But | cannot answer that directly. 

Mr. Mixus. There must be some reason, it occurs to me, some 
difference in the situation that causes you to have one opinion and 
these people who have wired in to all of the members of the committee 
to have another opinion. Now, you have given us the facts on your 
increased production; vou have given us an estimate from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the need that might exist; vet in the open 
market there does not appear to be a sufficient amount of baler twine 
to satisfy the demand this year. Apparently that which you have 
produced is not reaching the people who are in need of baler twine. 
Do you know whether or not there is such an investigation in process 
as was mentioned by this individual on the radio? 

Mr. Roos. The only thing | can tell vou, Mr. Mills, is that two 
representatives of the Office of Price Stabilization came to our office 
approximately 10 days ago and asked us if we would give them a list 
of the people to whom we had shipped baler twine this vear with the 
destination of the twine, which we did. Whether that has any 
connection | do not know. 

Mr. Miuus. It would not be the first time individuals had at- 
tempted to corner the market on a commodity that was highly de- 
sirable and needed by people throughout the Nation—farmers and 
others; it would not be the first time someone or a group had at- 
tempted to corner the market on a commodity. And while you were 
testifying here, it occurred to me that one way to break a situation 
like that is to increase the supply and that the way to increase the 
supply might be for a period of time, at least, to import additional 
quantities from countries that might have some to ship here. 

It is my thought that we should do something about the situation. 
I do not have any fixed views on whether it should be on a permanent 
basis or whether we should do it for a limited period of time, but I am 
not unmindful of the fact that a case now in litigation has never vet 
been finally settled. It may be that in the process of settling that 
case the court will decide that baler twine is on the same basis as 
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binder twine, which is already on the free list, before they get through 
with the decision. 

Now, would your organization be opposed to a suspension of the 
present duty as interpreted by customs; would vou be as opposed to 
that as you are to a complete elimination of the duty? 

Mr. Roos. Mr. Mills, if in the opinion of you gentlemen that will 
relieve the situation, how could we oppose it? We have an interest in 
the farmer. He is our good customer. We have tried to take care of 
him. Year after year we have had carry-overs of tremendous stocks 
of twine. That would be the case this year, | think, if it had not been 
for these people buying early. 

If, in the opinion of you gentlemen, it will help the farmer out of 
this present situation, certainly you will find a cooperative industry. 

Mr. Mitus. You would not oppose that, then? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir. 

Mr. Minus. You are an attorney, are you not? 

Mr. Roos. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Mitus. You have kept in touch with the case pending in New 
Orieans. What does the industry feel might be the time required to 
complete the litigation on the case? 

Mr. Roos. I am sorry, but I cannot answer. You mean the New 
Orleans case? 

Mr. Minus. Yes, where it was decided that baler twine was different 
from binder twine. 

Mr. Roos. I wish that I could give you an opinion on that. I have 
not followed it closely. 

Mr. Minus. The thought occurred to me that the committee might, 
pending a final decision on that matter, suspend the duty in view of 
the demand that exists on the part of the farmers so that we could 
have a greater supply, and also because of the fact that somebody 
might have cornered the market. We might suspend this duty in the 
hope that the court will finally reach a decision on the pending case. 
Perhaps the decision will be for placing baler twine on the same status 
as binder twine. Maybe it will be the other way; we do not know. 
Pending the time the court reaches a conclusion, and in view of what 
appears to be a shortage in the United States, we might well afford 
to suspend this duty. [was in hopes that the Cordage Institute might 
not oppose such a suspension in lieu of an outright elimination of the 
duty. 

Mr. Roos. As | say, if it is the opinion of you gentlemen that that 
will relieve the shortage situation, why, certainly. But as a perma- 
nent proposition, | think, frankly, one of the decisions that you men 
have to make is whether there is going to be a cordage industry in the 
United States or not. 

Mr. Mirus. The suspension of the tariff for a period which would 
enable imports to come in for the coming season would not in any way 
jeopardize the industry. 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Mr. Mixus. I mean for the season next vear. It would not inter- 
fere with the industry. 

The CHarrman. We thank vou, Mr. Roos, for your appearance, 
and the information that vou have given the committee. You have 
been a very patient witness in vour answers to questions. 


86987—51——_7 
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We will now hear from Mr. James W. Curran, vice president of 
the American Prison Association. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. CURRAN, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Curran. I, James W. Curran, industrial superintendent, penal 
institutions, State of Maryland, and vice president of the American 
Prison Association, am appearing before you as representing that 
association and the Penal Industries Association. In this capacity, | 
have asked your permission to make the following statement of facts 
and beliefs developed and believed in by myself and by Mr. Charles 
V. Jenkinson, president, Penal Industries Association. 

We are of the opinion that elimination of tariffs on importation 
of baler twine will result in a further curtailment of domestic pro- 
duction and/or reduction in prices now obtained by manufacturers 
operating commercial plants and State governments employing prison 
labor in this type of work. 

Reason for current shortage: Although H. R. 1005 is designed to 
eliminate the tariff on importation of baler twine, the domestic pro- 
duction and disposition of both baler and binder twine would be 
affected by such elimination of tariff. The farming operations and 
conditions under which farmers purchase and use twine are such that 
in many instances individual farmers must be able to obtain and use 
both types of twine in preparing wheat, hay, and other crops for 
shipment. If, therefore, they are not able to obtain baler twine in 
adequate quantities, the bulk shipment of these products cannot be 
made, since the binder twine is used only for tieing small quantities 
which are later assembled into the bale for handling and transporta- 
tion. 

We are advised by the operators of the plant at the Minnesota 
State Prison that their production of both baler and binder twine 
during the period of the Korean conflict was restricted by the failure 
of foreign fiber producers to fulfill commitments in supplying the 
quantities of fiber which had—-prior to Korea-—been purchased at a 
price which was considerably less than that which foreign fiber 
producers could later obtain. The fiber producers, therefore, refused 
to deliver on these obligations and disposed of the fiber to foreign 
twine manufactuerers, who later exported twine to the United States 
at higher prices. 

As a consequence, neither the Minnesota State Prison nor cemmer- 
cial twine manufacturers have, up to now, been in a position to supply 
the domestic needs for twine although they have sufficient manu- 
facturing facilities to more than supply the needs of United States 
consumers. This situation is a repetition of one which arose during 
the early part of World War II and it is one which disappeared as soon 
as certain price adjustments resulting from cessation of hostilities 
made themselves felt. It is, therefore, our considered opinion that 
the present shortage of twine has no relationship to tariffs but rather 
to the price of fiber which can be obtained by foreign fiber producers 
in the world market. 

Twine production and consumption: The following table shows 
domestic production and consumption of baler and binder twines 
during the vear 1947 which is the last vear for which statistics can be 
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made available to us by the United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. It shows that during the vear 1947 the total 
domestic consumption of twines approximated 218,000,000 pounds 
of which about 56 percent was binder twine and the balance baler 
twine, the value of twine consumed was about $40,000,000. The table 
also shows that imports of twines approximated 53,000,000 pounds 
or about 25 percent of total consumption, although we have sufficient 
spindles to produce all twine required. 


Production and consumption of twine— year 1947 
Binder twine Baler twine 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 


Domestic-commercial 67, 440, 000 $12, 175, 000 titi, 297, 000 $12, 025, 000 
Pomestic-prisons 19, 259, 000 2, 920, 000 12, 095, 000 1, 930, 000 
Imported twine 35, WAS, SY2 6, 706, 125 17, 000, 000 3, 200, 000 

Potal consumption 122, 684, S92 21, 801, 125 95, 392, 000 17, 155, 000 


Therefore, if we had an adequate supply of fiber, we could operate 
United States twine producing equipment at capacity while, on the 
other hand, further reductions in the rate of fiber supply will reduce 
this production and will naturally increase the demand for imported 
twines. Therefore, if the tariff laws were amended to effect an increase 
in quantities of imported baler twine, there would be no incentive for 
foreign countries to indulge in exports to the United States of fiber 
as long as they could obtain a favorable price from foreign twine 
producers and commercial and prison-operated plants would have to 
curtail production. 

Effect of prices: Although twine prices have lately increased con- 
siderably over those of 1947 the following can be accepted as an indica- 
tion of the effect of removal of tariffs. Study of the twine production 
shown in this table indicates that during the year 1947 the cost of 
imported baler twine was 18.8 cents per pound as compared to 18.2 
cents for twines produced by commercial mills in the United States. 
It would therefore appear that if tariffs were removed from imported 
baler twines, the reduction in the cost of imported twines would be 
considerably less than six-tenths of 1 cent per pound which was, in 
1947, the price differential and domestic production would be further 
reduced as a result of the demand for the cheaper imported twines. 

Effect on prison production: The results of a detailed survey of 
productive capacity of Slate prison industries undertaken in the year 
1941 for the purpose of utilizing State prison resources in the war 
effort showed that the total productive capacity of prison operated 
plants was 60,000,000 pounds per year, of which 60 percent was baler 
twine and 40 percent binder twine. We also determined that all of 
the capacity of the State prison plants could be converted to baler 
twine if conditions so required. These plants were operated in seven 
States including Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, and Wisconsin and could furnish employment 
to a total of 1,300 prisoners, in prisons where a considerable number 
of additional prisoners were completely without any means of employ- 
ment and consequently of rehabilitation. 
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In 1947 and although the equipment was still available, the market 
was such that production had been reduced to 31,000,000 pounds or 
about 50 percent of capacity. As a result of this reduction in produc- 
tion about 600 prisoners were made idle which reduced the income to 
the State by about $5,000,000 and necessitated resorting to increase 
appropriations for the support of idle prisoners. We were recently 
informed by one of our plant operators that supply of fiber is still 
restricted to the point where his mill can operate at only 60 percent 
of capacity. 

After studying the facts contained in the above statement and 
after discussions with operators of prison twine plants, we feel that 
the elimination of tariffs on the importation of baler twine will not 
result in any increase in domestic production; that it will adversely 
affect domestic production and would therefore make United States 
users of both baler and binder twine even more dependent upon for- 
eign production of the finished product than they are at this particular 
time. On the other hand, we feel that better control over the im- 
portation of fiber should be exercised to the point where an adequate 
supply can be assured to maintain the spindles of the United States 
in full operation and hence make us self-supporting insofar as actual 
manufacturing is concerned. 

I thank vou for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Reep. I just want to observe that you have made a very inter- 
esting statement. I do not know much about the operation of the 
prisons, but the prisoners are housed and fed and of course they draw 
no pay whatever, do they? 

Mr. Curran. They get, Mr. Reed, what is known as a gratuity in 
some States, and in some States they do not. That is determined by 
the corrections administrator in the particular State. It is usually an 
amount ranging from 10 cents a day to 50 cents a day, but the other 
incentive for work is a reduction in time through a medium of granting 
industrial good time, which reflects in a reduction of the sentence. 
That is pretty generally used by most State prisons. 

Mr. Reep. Does this small pay, gratuity, or whatever you call it, 
go to the family, if they have a family i in need? 

Mr. Curran. In some States a certain portion goes to the family. 
In other States the prisoner is permitted to spend that through the 
medium of the commissary existing in the prison in which he ts located. 

Mr. Reep. The cost of production of this baler twine in prisons 
would be very low, would it not, compared to commercial organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. Curran. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Reep. So that what is produced in these prisons would probably 
be lower than that produced in foreign countries shipping tn in compe- 
tition? 

Mr. Curran. I imagine. State laws restrict sales and distribution 
of the product to farmers within particular States. 

Mr. Reep. In how many States did you say they were manu- 
facturing the twine? 

Mr. Curran. Seven. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Curran, if I understand you, you do not 
favor the proposed enactment of the bill now under consideration? 

Mr. Curran. That ts right. 
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The Cuarrman. I notice that you have given us quite a number of 
figures. What help or comfort are they to the farmer who is suffering 
the loss of his hay crop? What help is a great array of figures about 
supply and demand of the various countries, and all that sort of thing 
if the farmer is not getting the twine? 

Mr. Curran. There is no comfort or help that he can get from the 
figures, but we feel that we have the productive facilities. 

The Cuarrman. Whom do you mean? 

Mr. Curran. The prisons. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that you can supply all the baler 
twine needed? 

Mr. Curran. In the particular States in which we have plants 
in the seven States. 

The Cuarmman. What about the other 41 States? What about 
the States where vou do not have plants? Can you supply all the 
States and Territories? 

Mr. Curran. From the prison standpoint, under existing laws, we 
cannot set up a plant that would produce in excess of the needs of 
that particular State. 

The Cuarrman. If you did have the plants set up vou would not 
have the personnel to operate them and to produce a supply of baler 
twine to meet the general need. 

What percentage of the baler twine consumed in the United States 
do the prisoners produce and supply? Let us see whether or not vou 
can take care of the farmer. 

Mr. Curran. I would say that we produce about 15 percent of 
the baler twine. 

The CuHarrman. Of all the baler twine consumed in the United 
States? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is not enough. Are you talking about the 
domestic production in the United States, or the total consumption? 

Mr. Curran. The total consumption of the baler twine in the vear 
1947 I said about 15 percent produced in the prisons. They have the 
capacity for producing considerably more, but in that particular vear 
they produced 12 million pounds out of 83 million. 

The Caarrman. There is more demand than production. If you 
have the capacity to produce more to supply the shortage, why do you 
not do it? 

Mr. Curran. Because of our inability to obtain the fiber. 

The CHarrMan. Suppose that vou had all the fiber that vou needed, 
then would your seven plants supply the United States? 

Mr. Curran. Not the United States; no, sir. 

The CHatrman. Do you think that you possess more knowledge 
about the supply and the demand and the need for baler twine for the 
farmers of the United States than the heads of the farm organization 
in this country that specialize in looking after the needs of che farmer, 
who ascertain if there is a shortage, and if so, why, and how it may be 
supplied? Do you think that you are in a better position to testify 
as to the farmers’ needs than the farm organizations? They testify 
that all over the United States there is a shortage. 

Mr. Curran. No, I do not. I can only say that in the one State 
that possesses the largest productive capacity, the State of Minnesota, 
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they have advised me they can produce 50 percent more than they are 
producing now. 

The Cuarrman. They are not doing it. Consequently, the farmer 
is suffering, is that not so? 

Mr. Curran. That is correct. 

The Caarrman. If the farmer thinks that a change in the tariff 
will help him, then is he not entitled to try that out when you cannot 
supply the needs and the manufacturers cannot supply the need? 

Mr. Curran. We believe, like the commercial manufacturers, we 
need assistance in obtaining the fiber. 

The CuatrmMan. But the farmers do not think that. Suppose that 
you could supply the twine if you had the fiber and could meet the 
domestic demand, then do you not think that the domestic supply 
should have some competition for the interest of the farmer? 

You testified that in your opinion the tariff did not have any relation 
to the price, or the supply of baler twine. Now, the farmer thinks it 
does have a vital relation and he is suffering and you are not. 

Mr. Curran. At the present time we are not suffermg, but we 
believe the elimination of the tariff will have a very serious adverse 
effect upon our plants. 

The Cuainman. Why? 

Mr. Curran. We have in the seven States an investment of about 
$2,500,000 in equipment and buildings. 

Mr. Cuartrman. You do not have to pay anything in the world 
for vour labor. You have free labor. Talk about competition, you 
have free labor. You are not like the man who has to pay $8 or 
$10 a day for labor. You surely could meet the foreign competition 
because you have no labor problem at all. 

Mr. Curran. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I do not see why you could not meet competition 
from all over the world. You have better machinery and more 
efficient workers, ad vou are better off as far as the cost of labor is 
concerned, I do not see how vou could be hurt. You are getting the 
labor free. 

Mr. Curran. The basic principle of prison industries is like prison 
education. It is for making a contribution to the rehabilitation of 
the individual through constructive work, and the State legislatures 
in the respective States where these industries exist determined that 
this particular industry was beneficial to the inmate as well as to the 
general commonwealth by affording a product to the farmer, and in 
this particular case at a lower price through the use of prison labor. 
That accomplishes the social end and the rehabilitation end of the 
man. It extends a useful product to the farmer at a lower cost. 

The CuarrMan. But there ts a shortage. Each manufacturer can 
sell all that he makes at a good profit. If there were an adequate 
supply and no shortage, then the manufacturers of baler twine, who 
have to pay for their labor, would begin to complain that they could 
not operate and compete with vou who have free prison labor. If 
vou can supply the demand the manufacturers would begin to com- 
plain at once that the prisons of this country should not be permitted 
to manufacture twine because of the advantages that they have in 
free labor. I suspect every company would be in complaining about 
the production of baler twine by free labor. 1 am sure that would 
be the next thing that would happen. They would have a perfect 
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right to complain. They would say, ““We are going to be put out of 
business.” 

If vou could produce an adequate supply with free labor, how could 
there be any competition with you from someone who had to pay 
his labor? The prisons in this country would not have enough labor 
capacity to meet the situation. Consequently, | do not see why they 
should feel that they should determine the policy of this country 
insofar as the farmer is concerned. 

Mr. Curran. We believe the shortage, Mr. Doughton, is brought 
about by the suppliers of fiber refusing to let it come in and disposing 
of it to foreign manufacturers. 

The Cuarrman. How would you make it come into the country? 
It seems to me to be a question of the supply of fiber. How would 
you remedy the supply of the fiber? 

Mr. Curran. We can only get that 

The Cuarrman. You would want that on the free list, would vou 
not? 

Mr. Curran. That ts right. 

The CHarrmMan. But you would want the manufactured article 
on the protected list? 

Mr. Curran. That is correct. 

Mr. Dinceui. As between the farmers in the United States and the 
prisoners in our penitentiaries, | think the committee's all-out support 
would go to the farmers. 

How do you dispose of your product of baler twine and binder 
twine? Do you sell them directly to the farmer? 

Mr. Curran. In some States they do; in other States they dispose 
of it through cooperatives and farm agencies. 

Mr. Dingexiy. You do not sell any of it to the manufacturers? 

Mr. Curran. We do not. 

Mr. Dincevi. And you do not dispose of any of it directly or indi- 
rectly through the Cordage Institute? 

Mr. Curran. That would be contrary to law: 

Mr. Dingetv_. You have no connection whatsoever with them? 

Mr. Curran. That is correct. 

Mr. DineGevwi. At the present time your relationship at least indi- 
cates a complete spirit of understanding with the Cordage Institute 
so far as this bill is concerned. Has that relationship prevailed always, 
or does the Cordage Institute oppose the expansion of your production 
in prisons in competition with the labor that they have to employ? 

Mr. Curran. Frequently outside industries do oppose the activi- 
ties in which prisoners engage in the respective States. 

Mr. Dineevi. | know that. Let us hold to binder twine, and 
especially baler twine, which is now under discussion. Do the manu- 
facturers of bailer twine, affiliated with the Cordage Institute, en- 
courage an increase in your production as a rule, or as a rule are they 
opposed to it? 

Mr. Curran. As a rule they are opposed to it. 

Mr. Dingeii. Of course they are. You are here to scratch their 
backs and I presume that they are for you right now, pretty much 
100 percent, and both of you are opposed to H. R. 1005. 

Mr. Curran. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Dingeiv. You do not give us any guaranty that if H. R. 1005 
were set on the shelf it would increase your production, or give you 
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any more relief, or profit, or increase the benefits to the States, or to 
the prisoners, or the farmers, or anyone else concerned in the matter. 
You offer no assurance. You simply say that you are opposed to it 
and you think that if you got more basic material you might produce 
more. But even if you did, as | understand your answer to the chair- 
man, you still could not with 1,300 prisoners working on cordage and 
binder twine begin to supply the needs as we know them to be, and 
as complained of by the farmers at the preseat time. 

Mr. Curran. In the respective States in which we have plants we 
believe we could. 

Mr. Dinceii. Do you mean that you could relieve it partially? 

Mr. Curran. Thet is right. 

Mr. Dincevi. But you offer no assurance that if you were given a 
monopoly, you could solve the problem as it exists Nation-wide? 

Mr. Curran. No; I cannot give you any assurance in that respect. 

I would like to say this, Mr. Dingell, since you have mentioned this 
point: At no time has the Cordage Institute and the prison industries, 
or the American Prison Association, had any discussions with respect 
to this bill. 

Mr. Dince.yi. That is, you just have an aversion to the proposals 
of the bill. 

Mr. Curran. That is right. 

Mr. Dincevu. It need not be inspired or directed, but ordinarily, 
aside from this sort of superficial or supernatural union between you 
two at the present time, the Cordage Institute and all its members are 
opposed to prison labor competition insofar as binder twine and baler 
twine are concerned, as you stated before. 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Mr. Dinee tt. I know that to be a fact, because 1 have heard that 
sort of an argument time and time again. 

Mr. Reep. I would like to ask a question because I have had this 
problem up of the competition of prison labor, free labor, with our 
paid labor. The one making the chief objection has not been the 
industry that manufactures an article sold by a prison, but from the 
labor organizations that are put into competition with the free prison 
labor. I refer now to furniture made in the prisons that comes into 
competition with our paid labor. I have fought and fought and 
fought against it very hard, and I have always been highly commended 
by labor, and urged by labor to fight it. I just want that in the 
record. It is not the industries that are objecting to the competition; 
the objection comes primarily from labor itself; is that not so? 

Mr. Curran. No, sir. 

Mr. Reep. I am talking about outside labor. They object to the 
competition with prison labor. They do in my district. 

Mr. Curran. The most serious opposition I have had in my ex- 
perience in Maryland for 11 years as head of the prison industry 
program comes from business interests and not from labor. We 
have had very fine relationships with the laboring interests. 

Mr. Reep. It has been just the opposite in my State, especially in 
the furniture industry. The labor unions have commended my fight 
against the prison labor. I have actually blocked it. 

Mr. Curran. | do not doubt that. 

Mr. Reep. Our labor would be idle because of the steel files and 
things of that kind made by prison labor. I just wanted to bring 
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that out. Labor took the action that prevented the shipping of these 
products into other States. 

Mr. Curran. It was labor also under Samuel Gompers that brought 
about the existing system, the State use laws that exist in almost all 
the States. It was through labor cooperation that the State use system 
in most States was adopted as a means of working out an agreeable 
solution for idleness existing in the State prisons. 

Mr. Reep. That is a humanitarian phase of this problem, and the 
most brutal thing that could happen would be to leave the labor in 
the prisons idle. 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. But of course many of the products they produce they 
produce on the high-speed machinery that our paid labor in the 
States uses. You multiply the competition many times over when 
the prison labor uses the high-speed machinery. 

Mr. Curran. The product itself in those States must be consumed 
by the States. 

Mr. Reep. Absolutely. I know that. But that was not true of the 
furniture, the files and the cabinets and those things. Social security 
was going to buy the products from the prisons, and that would leave 
my men up there who specialize in that work absolutely idle. 

Mr. Curtis. Where is your home, sir? 

Mr. Curran. Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Curtis. Are you now associated with one of the prisons? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Curtis. In what capacity? 

Mr. Curran. Industrial superintendent of the penal institutions of 
the State of Maryland. 

Mr. Curtis. Do any of the institutions in Maryland manufacture 
twine? 

Mr. Curran. They do not. 

Mr. Curtis. Have you had any experience in the manufacture of 
baler twine? 

Mr. Curran. [I have had none. 

Mr. Curtis. Are you an authority on sisal and other materials 
going into it? 

Mr. Curran. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you speak for your association? 

Mr. Curran. I do. 

Mr. Curtis. What association is that? 

Mr. Curran. The American Prison Association and the Penal 
Industries Association. The Penal Industries Association is affiliated 
with the American Prison Association. 

Mr. Curtis. When did they take action on this? 

Mr. Curran. On July 14 I received a telegram from the warden 
of the State prison in Minnesota, and as an officer of the American 
Prison Association, I contacted the president and general secretary 
to obtain permission to appear here. 

Mr. Curtis. Where did they take the action? 

Mr. Curran. Just by telephone. 

Mr. Curtis. They had no meeting? 

Mr. Curran. No meeting. 

Mr. Curtis. So far as you know, who asked them to take that 
action? 
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Mr. Curran. The prisons, having operated binder twine and baler 
twine mills 

Mr. Curtis. What I mean is that there has been no annual con- 
vention, or any other meeting, where this was discussed, and no 
position taken on it? 

Mr. Curran. That is correct. 

Mr. Curtis. And some of the members called up on the telephone? 

Mr. Curran. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. Did they call you? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. I got two calls 

Mr. Curtis. Who called you? 

Mr. Curran. Warden Utecht from the Minnesota State prison, 
and the manager of the Michigan Penal Industry, Mr. Hait. 

Mr. Curtis. What did Mr. Utecht say in his telephone call? 

Mr. Curran. He urged me to appear here in opposition. If you 
care for me to, | will read the telegram. 

Mr. Curtis. I thought you said it was a telephone call. 

Mr. Curran. Then | had a subsequent telephone call. I have 
had a telegram and a telephone call. 

Mr. Curran. He said: 


Subject: H. R. 1005, to eliminate tariff on baler twine. 

Understand meeting scheduled 10 a. m., Monday, House Ways and Means 
Committee. Removal of tariff very detrimental to prison industries and we 
believe also harmful to best interest of farmer. Urge definite prompt action to 
kill bill in committee. 

L. F. Utecnat, 
Warden, Minnesota State Prison. 

Mr. Curtis. Then you had a telephone conversation with him? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir; several. 

Mr. Curtis. What did he say in that conversation? 

Mr. Curran. He stated that they were experiencing considerable 
difficulty in obtaining fiber to manufacture baler twine and if they 
did have sufficient of the fiber they would be able to meet the shortage 
that is existing in the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, did he tell vou how he found out about that? 

Mr. Curran. No; he did not. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you know how he found out 

Mr. Curran. No, I do not. 

Mr. Curtis. You also talked with the manager of the Michigan 
institution? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. What did he tell vou? 

Mr. Curran. He stated that they were experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining the fiber, but his answer to questions that I posed to him 
was that it was not as serious as in Minneosta. In other words, that 
they could take more orders, that the shortage was not as acute 
there as it was in Minnesota. 

Mr. Curtis. Did he know about this bill? 

Mr. Curran. No, he did not. 

Mr. Curtis. He did not? 

Mr. Curran. No. 

Mr. Curtis. What makes me ask those questions is I think this is 
an unheard of situation where prison industries, industries not operat- 
ing for profit and owned by the States and using prison labor have come 
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before the Congress of the United States to ask for tariff protection. 
I am really intrigued by it. 

You say you are not familiar with the industry? 

Mr. Curran. I am not, no. 

Mr. Curtis. You presented a paper here, did you? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Did you collaborate with anyone on that? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir, | collaborated with Mr. Jenkinson, president 
of the Penal Industries Association. 

Mr. Curtis. Where does he live? 

Mr. Curran. Here in Washington. 

Mr. Curtis. They have a Washington office? 

Mr. Curran. No. He is employed by the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, and is president of the Penal Industries Association, and between 
the two of us, why, we did get some assistance from Congressman 
Simpson's staff in getting some figures for us, but the statement was 
written by Mr. Jenkinson and myself. 

Mr. Curtis. For a good many years now we have had a program 
of tariff reduction through the reciprocal trade agreements, and | 
think it is an established fact that the products of the farmer are the 
ones that have borne the brunt of those reductions. In fact, on agri- 
cultural imports the tariffs were reduced so that they had to come 
before Congress a few vears ago and ask permission to reduce them 
by another 50 percent, yet here we have an operation by interpreta- 
tion that violates the traditional policy on farm machinery and farm- 
er’s twine coming in free, and we find prison industries coming in and 
asking for tariff protection. 

Mr. Dingecv. It was an administrative interpretation, and it is 
now in the courts. 

Mr. Curtis. That is all. 

The CHarrman. Are there any further questions? That is all; we 
thank you for your appearance and the information vou have given 
the commitiee. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. Without objection the following statements are 
submitted for the record: 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

ConcGress or THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1951. 
Hon. Rosert L. Dovenrtron, 


Chairman, House Committee on Ways and Means, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHarRMAN Dovucuron: I beg to submit herewith the attached statement 
in support of H. R. 1005 now under consideration by your committee. I shall 
appreciate your making this statement part of the record of these hearings on this 
bill. 

Respectfully yours 
Henry M. Jackson, M. ¢ 
Enclosure. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Henry M. Jackson, a REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Individual! farmers and all major farm organizations in the Siaie of Washington 
favor removal of ihe 15 percent ad valorem duty on baler twine, as sei forth in 
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H. R. 1005 and 8. 449. I have given this matter some study and have concluded 
that the duty serves no useful purpose in our present economy. Its removal will 
help eliminate a great deal of nuisance and lost time in searching for twine which 
has been in chronic short supply during haying season. It will not have any 
seriously adverse effect upon our domestic cordage industry, in my opinion. 

The precedent set by Congress in removing duty from binder twine in the 
Tariff Act of 1894 should be followed in the present situation. Hearings held 
before the House Ways and Means Committee at that time bring out clearly the 
majority opinion that United States agriculture, competing with many foreign 
farm commodities on the world market, should have the full benefit of imported 
manufactured goods used in United States farm production. 

In the intervening period, an even greater reason for duty removal has arisen. 
The everexpanding use of machine hay balers since 1939 on American farms has 
created a supply problem that domestic producers have not been able to solve. 
In a period requiring large-scale production for defense, Congress has consistently 
followed a policy of reducing tariffs where it is necessary to attract produetion 
materials in short supply. 

The domestic cord makers seem to be the sole objectors to the removal of the 
duty on baler twine. They make two objections: 1. Damage to domestic indus- 
try. 2. Disruption of the rotation use of sisal stockpiles. 

Neither of these objections can be sustained in fact. The first was made in 
1894 in connection with binder twine, vet United States cord makers are still 
going strong. The second objection is based on the assumption that our sisal 
stockpiles will rot if domestic producers do not have a protected market. I am 
familiar with stockpiling procedures and I am reliably informed that roiation use 
of sisal stockpiles would not be ended because of the passage of this law. The 
practice would be continued and Canada, an importer of twine, is already par- 
ticipating in the rotation. There is no conclusive evidence about sisal deteriora- 
tion that has been brought to my attention, in any event, 

The increasing use of hay baling machinery on American farms convinces me 
that American cordage manufacturers will continue to enjoy the benefits of an 
expanding market and one which will not be jeopardized by imports. It should 
be borne in mind that baler twine is larger than binder twine. Ili utilizes larger 
quantities of sisal and this could be an added factor in causing a continued short 
supply. If Congress saw fit to provide for binder twine requirements so common 
on American farms several decades ago, it certainly should see fit to provide for 
the even greater baler twine requirements that exists today 

For these reasons | respectfully request that vour committee take favorable 


action upon H. R. 1005, which removes the 15 percent ad valorem duty from 


baler twine. 





NATIONAL CouNciIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 24, 1951. 
Hon. Rospert L. Dovauron, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C 

Dear Sir: During the latter part of my testimony on behalf of the four na- 
tional farm organizations on July 16, some questions were put to me by Congress- 
men in connection with my testimony on H. R. 1005. 

I had hoped that there would be an opportunity of replying to these questions 
verbally on July 17, but this did not materialize. Inasmuch as these important 
questions had been asked, I feel that information should be supplied in reply, and I 
would therefore request the inclusion in the record of the attached statements. 

Yours very truly, 
Grorce 8. Prer, 
Director, Farm Supply Services. 
Attachments (4 


Tue NaTIonaL Security Srockeite or Harp Finer ano H. R. 1005 


We appreciate that attention was called yesterday to the thought that we 
passed too lightly over the national stockpile phase of this matter. If we neglect- 
ed to cover the sibject fully it was no doubt that we, the farmers, are so familiar 
and in agreenent with the necessity of the stockpile, that we assumed that every- 
one appreciates the necessity. 

Let me point out that a major portion of the national stockpile of hard fibers is 
far the farmers’ use—in fact, it might be said that practically all of the sisal stock- 
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pile is for that use. That is, this fiber is being stockpiled for the production of 
agricultural twines, in order that the food supplies of the Nation and our allies 
can be produced. 

Abaca (manila fiber) is stockpiled for rope—cordage—for the armed services, 
industry, commerce, maritime, and the farmer. 

Sisal is stockpiled for agricultural twines. 

“Henequen” which the Munitions Board stated in a letter read vesterday into 
the record, stated “‘is chiefly used for binder twine’’ is not stockpiled because it is 
grown in adjacent countries, Mexico and Cuba. The Board neglected to advise 
you that sisal is also used extensively for binder twine as well as baler twine. 

True, these fibers are used interchangeably, and henequen and sisal were used 
as substitutes for abacd in Worid War Il, but the purpose of the stockpile is to 
accumulate those strategic materials which are best suited for their respective 
purposes, so it must follow that sisal is being stockpiled for the particuiar end 
use—agricultural baler twine—for which it is suited. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, let us examine why we need 
baler twine today—in the present emergency—and why it was necessary for the 
stockpile authorities to add it to the stockpile list. 

Many of our boys are in Korea, fighting the battles; others have gone to the 
large industrial centers to make guns and tanks. These same conditions prevailed 
in World War II, in fact they started along about 1939—just when the automatic 
pick-up baler had to come into existence because of the shortage of labor. 

The acuteness of the shortage of labor in this respect means more to the farmer 
today than it did in the forties. Then we still had the hay rakes, the hay forks, 
barn loft capacities, and all the other means of harvesting our hay and similar 
crops. Farmers have invested nearly a half a billion dollars in this new device 
automatic pick-up baler—in order to get the crops off with the least possible labor 
and at the least expense. 

The farmer’s former equipment naturally has deteriorated or gone into the 
scrap pile for guns. 

Gentlemen, not only did we turn to these improved methods of harvesting our 
crops, but we did so on the promise of the United States cordage manufacturers 
that they would provide the farmers’ needs for agricultural twines. If vou will 
look up the record of the hearings of the Second Decontrol Act, in 1947, vou 
will find that when the farmers and the Department of Agriculture were objecting 
to the decontrol of this hard-fiber cordage and twine industry—on the basis that 
they would not be supplied these products-—that was foreseen as a result of past 
experience. The industry promised faithfully that they would supply the country’s 
requirement. Now they have all sorts of reasons as to why the farmer’s hay crops 
should rot in his fields. For instance, one minute they talk about lack of fiber. 
Yet in three releases of the National Production Authority, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, dated December 20, 1950, January 30, 1951, and as late as 
April 23, 1951, this same industry concluded at that time that a limitation order 
upon the industry was unnecessary and that there was plenty of fiber, capacity, 
and everything else necessary to give the farmer his baler twine. Keep in mind, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that this fiber had to be shipped 
at least by “April 23, 1951" if it was to be used in baler twine by the farmers out in 
Iowa, Nebraska, and al! of the other 48 hay-producing States of the Union today. 

In its letter to this committee, the Munitions Board talked about rotation and 
made the flat statement ‘‘Ihe need for rotation for the stockpile of sisal every 
few vears makes the mill facilities for consuming of the rotated fiber extremely 
important * * *,” 

Gentlemen, we have investigated and we find it is true that if we had ideal 
conditions, and based on a lack of information—laboratory or practical—we would 
rotate fiber as soon as possible and practicable, but the United States cordage 
manufacturers will tell you that during World War II thev used fiber that was 
many, many vears old, and fiber as old as 15 years, satisfactorily. We were glad 
to get the twine made of such fiber. 

We understand that, for all practical purposes, if fiber is stored under reasonably 
good conditions, it will last indefinitely. 

But that is not the main point Lenreto meke. Particularly what we are dealing 
with here, primarily, is the hard-fiber cordage and twine products coming from 
our neighbors to the north-—the hard-fiber cordage and twine factories on the 
Great Lakes, the Welland Canal and the east and west coasts. Two of these large 
factories are subsidiaries of American-owned companies. All of those mills 
desired and participated in the utilization of stockpile fiber in World War If. 
Their production was essential to the conduct of the war. ‘Their production will 
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be needed again—in fact, the Munitions Board has already requested the Canadian 
producers to participate in the rotation of the stockpiled fiber today and they are 
so doing. 

There is no baler twine in any important quantities coming from Mexico, 
the other potential producer (the only fiber available to Mexico is Henequen). 
It has been testified that Henequen fiber is more suitable for 500-foot binder 
twine and makes an unsatisfactory, comparatively speaking, baler twine. 

The Munition Board, in its letter to the committee, stressed the importance of 
sufficient facilities for consuming sisal and the fact that lack of such facilities 
would reduce the maximum size of the stockpile that could be maintained and 
rotated in this country. 

They are correct in that contention and we have pointed out already the neces- 
sity—before and now—of the productive capacity in adjacent countries, as well 
as the United States. But the Munitions Board has overlooked the most impor- 
tant fact in this particular phase of the matter. 

There are 90,000 automatic pickup balers in yse in the United States today, 
using wire, largely as the result of high prices and inadequate supplies of twine. 
The twine that those balers could consume is lost to the manufacturers—and 
to that extent fiber rotation—to the stockpile. 

We contend, and it is a known economic fact, that high prices encourage sub- 
stitutes and ‘price’? a commodity out of the market. A healthy competition, 
which we believe the passage of H. R. 1005 will have a tendeney to bring about, 
will help the stockpile. 

We reiterate the necessity for immediate action 


Wuy Nor More ImMrorrs or Barer Twine? 

We have been asked why, with the price differential existing today, is there 
not more imported baler twine coming into the United States? 

Large quantities of baler twine are not entering the United States because the 
foreign manufacturers canngt plan to produce for the United States market when 
he can sell baler twine in his own country and-have it bring a higher net vield. 

The following information illustrates that it is disadvantageous for a Canadian 
manufacturer to sell in the United States rather than Canada today—that is, 
the vield for sales in Canada is 30.70 cents per pound, while the yield for sales 
in the United States is 29.63 cents per pound and the disadvantage in selling 
to the United States is 1.07 cents per pound (United States dollars). 


Present yield to Canadian manufacturers of baler twine sold om Canada 


[Canadian dollars per 100 pounds] 
List price: 


25 percent at $40. 00 
75 percent at 32. 00 
Average list price 34. 00 

Less 50 percent of $3.375 maximum jobber discount 1. GS75 


32. 3125 
5 percent cash discount : 1. 615625 


30. 696875 


Present yield to Canadian manufacturer of baler twine sold im United States 


[United States dollars per 100 pounds] 
List price....-. : , 37. 50 
Less maximum jobber discount 3. 375 


34. 125 
1. 70625 


32. 41875 


Less 5 percent cash discount.-......-..----- 


Add 7 percent currency exchange (to reach Canadian doilar equi- 
VOIERE) 0 22 oo occ cccencceses- eweccenscccunsoensescncnasce 2. 27 
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Present yield to Canadian manufacturers of baler twine sold in United States—Con. 
(Canadian dollars) 
34. GS8875 

Duty 15 percent on $29.43 or price at which freely offered in Canada 1. 41 


30. 27875 
Difference in freight A 65 


29. 62875 


In addition to receiving a lower yield for baler twine when shipping to the 
United States, a foreign producer is not in a position to plan to ship to this country 
because of the uncertainty of being able to make even a small profit. In the 
present emergency some foreign manufacturers in order to accommodate their 
customers have increased production for export to the United States. This has 
been more by way of an accommodation for a friend in need and it is reasonable 
to assume that today, even with the prevailing high prices in the Uniied Staies, 
foreign manufacturers who have been tradiiional suppliers of the American market 
with binder twine are not planning to produce baler twine for the American 
market in quantity, because as long as the 15 percent duty is effective they will 
be obliged to sell in the United States either at an extremely low profit or at a 
small loss, either of which would be unsatisfactory. 

It should be pointed out that a 15-percent profit is looked upon by the manu- 
facturers of agricultural twines as being extremely high and more profit than is 
essential for the maintenance of a healthy financial condition. It follows, there- 
fore, that as long as the United States manufacturers of baler twine wish to do 
so while the duty is effective (because of identical costs for raw materials and 
machinery and similar labor coscs) chevy can accept a 15-percenit profit and have 
little fear of compeciiion. Of course, with such an arrangement the United 
Staies farmer and food consumer suffers. The enactment of H. R. 1005 should 
therefore improve the price and supply of baler twine in the United States 


Surrapitiry or Types or Harp Finer ror Balter TWINne 


Suitability for use in 


Fiber Rin | Knot strength Availability Price baler bertine 
Sisal > SO) Relatively high ? Good 28. 431. 0 Very good 
Abaca 7100 | Relatively low Very good 31.50 Poor except in small 
quantities.* 
Henequen 20) Relatively high Fair (prospects $15.25 | Fair.‘ 
good) 


hese prices are current market prices for representative grades CIF New York and are in cents per 
pound 

? Navy Department Specification 21K7, July 16, 1945 

‘As baler twine must be tied into a knot in harvesting use, the strength of the knotted twine is very 
important; e. g., the 100 percent use of abacé (the strongest straight-pull fiber) is not recommended for baler 
twine because of low knot strength 

‘ For the production of baler twine with adequate United States standard tensile strength and length per 
pound, about the following percentages of the three types of fiber could be used with approximately equal 


effect 


A B ( D 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Sisal 100s Sisal 85-90) |) «Sisal SS.) Sisal nD) 
Abaca 15-10) Abaca 10 +} Henequen 10 


Henequen 





5 Henequen is not stockpiled in the United States national security stockpile 

® This price unrelated to current market value of equivalent quality fibers due to sale of entire 1951 crop 
being made many months ago. Equivalent fiber (Cuban) now valued at 27 cents per pound CIF New 
York. 
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Sources oF BALER Twine For UNrrep States CoNsUuMPTION 


At yesterday’s hearing we were requested to supply the committee with such 
information as might be available to us or which we could ascertain relative to the 
history of the production or sale of baler twine in this country and the sources 
from which it might come. 

This is a very reasonable inquirv—one that even ourselves would like to 
ascertain. It appears that the United States import statistics do not disclose this 
information. Baler twine is classified with commercial wrapping twine by the 
United States Customs and the two twines are not separated statistically 
despite their different nature and use. 

However, we have been able to ascertain some information about the production 
of baler twine in Canada for 1 or 2 vears. 

Of two possible potential shippers of baler twine into the United States 
Mexico and Canada—there are some figures available for the 2 vears 1948 and 1950 
of the exports of baler twine from Mexico to the United States. 

We are filing with the committee, for its information, such facts as are available 
to us. 

Admittedly these are not as comprehensive as we would desire and we are 
continuing our research in efforts to make them more complete. 

We know and we feel certain that facts, when ascertained, will reveal that 
imports of baler twine into the United States from the countries which can be 
expected to be potential suppliers are negligible. Frankly, we would hope that 
such imports from a country like Canada would ultimately represent supplying a 
proportion of the United States requirements something like 10 percent, which 
would tend to create a healthy competitive condition. 

Below are shown data which have been secured: 


Baler twine 


[In thousands of pounds] 


United States United States Exports from | Exports from 


Yew production sales ? Mexico ? Canada * 

rae “a { 
luo ( 
141 616 ( 
ly? 2, 139 (5) 
1v43 er +, 003 (5) 
1044 9, 226 ( 
4a 2s, 660 ( 
lot 39, S85 3 
1947 72, 923 74, 485 7 
194s ‘4, 642 MH, OS4 336 1,411 
1944 41, 308 43, 972 655 
19% * 90, 000 747 3, 970 
195! ¢ 125, 000 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 

Source: World Study of Hard Fibers and Hard Fiber Products, pt. II, U. 8. Department of Commerce 

Source. United States consular reports 

4 Source: Canadian Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ineludes cords and twines, not otherwise provided, 

i, e., wrappi twine, baler twine, fishing net twine, allied products 

§ Includes items other than baler twine 


® These are not Commerce figures, but are generally accepted estimates. 


Canadian production, baler twine 
Pounds 


3, 367, 500 


1948. petctinnsacduabdabainmet anne hin ierwes ‘ 
1949 ee Pe eee enor ... 3, 123, 400 
1950- Se ee _.. 7, 523, 000 


Source: U.S. Tariff Commission, 
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ComMMENTsS BY Four Mason FarM ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UNiTED STATES ON 
STATEMENT Mape sy Epwin G. Roos, on BEHALF OF THE CoRDAGE INSTITUTE 
AND Otners, Berore tHe House Ways ann Means Committers, UNITED 
StraTes ConGREss, Juty 23, 1951, Re H. R. 1005 


We of the four major farm organizations in the United States, after careful 
study, feel that there is considerable inaccuracy and misleading information in 
the statement filed by Mr. Edwin C. Roos, on behalf of the Cordage Institute 
and others, before the House Ways and Means Committee, July 23. We would 
also like to draw to your attention other pertinent facts in connection with baler 
twine, 

Inaccuracies and misleading information are noted in connection with the 
following: 

State ment 

“With respect to the selling prices of baler twine, it is pointed out that ‘sisal, 
the principal baler twine fiber, is now selling for approximately 30 cents per 
pound and pre-hKorea it was selling for 15 cents per pound.’ ”’ 


("om ent 

While this statement is gen rally correct, in any of the information given with 
respect to the selling prices of baler twine, the witness has been very careful to 
avoid mention of the fact that in the manufacturers’ inventories, which have and 
are being used for the production of baler twine for the 1951 harvest, there was 
a considerable quantity of raw material purchased and delivered at prices well 
below the present. In other words, the inference in the s ippleny niary statement 
is that all fiber for baler twine for the 1951 harvest has cost about 30 cents per 
pound, This is not the case. 

We understand that the fiber cost for baler twine for consumption in 1951 varies 
from about 13 cents to about 30 cents per pound and that one manufacturer has 
an average cost of slightly in excess of 21 cents per pound 

o 
WIRE-USING AND TWINE-USING BALERS* 


There are in use in the United States today four types of balers: 
(1) Stationary wire-using baler; (2) automatic pickup wire-using baler; (3) roto- 


baler which uses binder twine; and (4) automatic pickup baler using baler twine. 
No. 1 is used to produce high-density bales of hay or straw suitable for shipping. 
No. 2 is a very recently developed machine which is coming into prominence 
probably because of high prices and shortages of baler twine. It produces six- 


sided bales of fairly high density, suitable for shipping or local farm use. 
No. 3 is a lighter machine producing round bales of hay suitable for local use 


which are bound but not tied with binder twine. 

No. 4 produces six-sided bales bgund with baler twine, which is knotted. 
These bales are suitable for local use. 

It has been established beyond any doubt, during the course of this hearing 
on H. R. 1005, that the American farmer prefers to use twine in his baling. 

Despite this fact there are, according to the supplementary statement, 200,000 
baling machines using wire and only 155,000 baling machines using twine in use 
for the 1951 harvest. This shows that the shortage of baler twine and high prices 
are forcing the American farmer to use equipment which he does not prefer to use. 


Statement 
“Shipments of baler twine made by United States manufacturers for the 
12 months ending with June 1951 have amounted to 111,000,000 pounds.” 


Comment 

This statement is misleading inasmuch as much of the twine produced in July 
and August and probably September of 1950 would have been consumed during 
the 1950 harvest and would not be available for the 1951 harvest and should 
not be included in quantities for the 1951 harvest. 


Statement 
“Baler twine is imported under present tariff regulations” 


Comment 

This is correct. Baler twine is imported under present tariff regulations and 
we believe the amount of baler twine imported for the 1951 harvest to be in excess 
of the 7,000,000 pounds indicated in the supplementary statement. However, 
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official records will not prove or disprove any amount of imports. Of the baler 
twine being imported, some comes from Canada and, of this twine imported from 
Canada, a substantial amount is shipped into the United States by at least one 
Canadian subsidiary of a large American manufacturer, Another Canadian 
manufacturer, who is shipping baler twine into the United States under present 
regulations, is doing so to accommodate long-established binder twine customers 
in areas where critical shortages exist. Without this baler twine from foreign 
sources for 1951, American farmers would have suffered even greater losses in 
harvesting their hay crops. 

Statement 

“Some of the important farm advisory services put out notices such as 

“December 12, 1950: ‘Buy now what you will need not only in 1951 but also 
in 1952. Also buy all the twine, baling wire, cartons, crates, boxes and paper 
you will need all vear.’ 

“December 15, 1950: ‘Farm supplies and tools of all kinds should be stocked 
ahead—a full vear’s supply will not be too much. Prices are going up. Buy 
only items you are sure to need—that will not deteriorate—that will not go out 
of date. Buy such items as nails, tires, staples, wire, twine, ete.’ ”’ 

Comment 

Examination of these notices will show that there is nothing unusual suggested 
by them. Farmers when they buy supplies of agricultural twines, such as binder 
and baler twine, normally buy a year’s supply. In the two notices it is not 
suggested that the farmers purchase any more than | vear’s supply which is 
normal practice 

With regard to such notices, large distributors of American manufacturers 
themselves published much more alarming statements with regard to supply 
than these. It can only be assumed that these large distributors secured their 
information from manufacturers and, therefore, in this way American manu- 
facturers themselves have contributed to off-season ‘‘panic’’ buying. 

American manufacturers have for the last several years, in order to encourage 
off-season or early buying, granted—commencing in the fall of the vear prior to 
harvest——the following discounts, in addition to normal trade discounts: 

1. Prepayment discount.—One-half of | percent per month (at the rate of 6 
percent per annum) from date of purchase to July 1 on all twine shipped and 
paid for prior to that date. 

2. Pre-season inventory discount.—One-half of 1 percent per month (at the rate 
of 6 percent per annum) from date of shipment on all twine shipped and paid 
for pnor to April | 

From these facts it can be seen that total discounts, at the rate of 12 percent 
per annum are urged on purehasers by manufacturers of twine who will take 
shipment in the off season. What greater encouragement could any purchaser 
require to buy and resell to farmers than a substantial cash benefit such as this? 
In other words, the United States cordage manufacturers themselves have been 
instrumental in promoting off-season buying which they refer to as “scare 
buving.” 


Statement 

“Condition of (shortage) came about solely through scare buying and hoard- 
ing.” 
Comment 

This statement is grossly inaccurate. To illustrate this inaccuracy we wish to 
make use of figures in the supplementary statement, wherein the number of twine- 
using balers is shown as 155,000. Of this number at least 15,000 are binder twine- 
using roto-balers, leaving 140,000 baler twine-using balers. These balers will 
consume, according to the supplementary statement, 125,500,000 pounds of baler 
twine in 1951, or an average of about 900 pounds per baler. It has been suggested 
by Mr. Roos that some farmers have one, two or more vears’ supply of baler twine on 
hand which is being hoarded. If the farmer could purchase baler twine at the 
United States manufacturers’ list price of $37.50 per hundredweight, which is un- 
likely, 900 pounds would cost $337.50. How many farmers in the United States 
could afford and would take the risk of carrving from one vear to another $337.50 
worth of baler twine or more. It is granted that some farmers will buy less and 
some will buy more than the 900 pound quantity as a vear’s supply, but the aver- 
age would be at this level for 1951. The cost of carrving a vear’s or more supply 
would vary accordingly, but it is unrealistic to think that many farmers can afford 
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to tie up hundreds of dollars in an agricultural necessity which they will noi be 
using for many months and it is 2 false assumption, unsubstantiated by fact, that 
hoarding is the cause of the shortage. 


Slatement 


“Approval of this bill will throw workers in the United States cordage industry 
out of work.’ 
Comment 

According to the World Study of Hard Fibers, part I], United Siates Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1951, the total number of empiovees engaged in the hard fiber 
cordage industry in the United States in 1948 was 6,000. ‘hese men and women 
were engaged in producing ropes of all kinds, wrapping twines (nonagricultural), 
binder twine, and baler twine. Of the total employees today, about 1,000 would 
be required in the production of baler twine at the present annual rate. As Cord- 
age Institute testimony has disclosed, the production of baler twine tends to be a 
seasonal activity with United States twine manufacturers. Therefore, we have 
about 1,000 people employed for a substantial part of the year to produce this 
particular twine Let us assume that if the duty were removed the same propor- 
tion of American requirements for baler twine would be filled by imports, as has 
been the ease with duty-free binder twine. This amount, over many years, has 
been approximately 25 percent, aecording to Cordage Institute testimony 

Baler twine consumption has come from nil in 1938 to 125,500,000 pounds in 
1951. ‘Total shipments of domestic manufacturers were greater by 87 percent in 
1951 than in 1950 Had 25 percent of this 125,500,000 pounds come from foreign 
sources, the number of man-hours required for the production of baler twine in 
the United States still would have increased in 1951 over 1950. The baler twine 
market is expanding rapidly and will continue to do so for some years, unless the 
iwine falls into disfavor because of shortages and high prices. Therefore it 
follows that employment in baler twine production in the United States should 
increase even if the dutv were removed and, as a result, some of the growing 
market were lost to the domestic manufacturers. 


Statement 


As of July 16, 1951, | have been unable to determine a net cash carload price 
bee 


effective for Canadian produced twine, less than 37.05 cents per pound, Cana- 
dian funds.”’ 
Comment 

This inability to determine the current Canadian price must be the result of 
an inadequate survey. All Canadian baler twine producers were, on July 16, 
1951, filling orders for baler twine at a list price of 34 cents per pound Canadian, 
and a proper inquiry would have disclosed this fact. The method of arriving at 
the Canadian list price for 1951 is involved. Documentary proof that the Cana- 
dian list price is in effeet 34 cents per pound can be furnished by those engaged in 
the hard fiber cordage industry in Canada, so that all doubt on this point will be 
cleared away, and this would also establish the fact that if the total quantity of 
baler twine consumed in the United States for 1951 could have been purchased at 
Canadian prices, there would have been a saving to the American farmer in 
excess of $6,500,000 

Mexican baler twine prices are even lower than those in effect in Canada. 
Current quotations are about 24 cents per pound, c. i. f. United States ports. 
To arrive at the landed cost, 15 percent ad valorem must be added, giving a duty 
paid cost of 27.60 cents per pound 

There is no duty on baler twine when imported into Canada and the Canadian 
manufacturer, to meet healthy competition, must of necessity to retain a volume 
of business be competitive. Canadian cordage manufacturers are not suffering 
because of this and we contend that such healthy competition would be bene- 
ficial not only to the American farmer and food consumer but also to the United 
States cordage industry as well 


Statement 


“With the loss of our markets to foreign producers * * . productive 
facilities will not be available to rotate the stockpiled fiber . 2% 


x * * 


Comment 


This is pure assumption on the part of the Cordage Institute. It has been 


stated repeatediv during the hearings that the amount of the stockpile at the 
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resent time is unknown and, it was stated, that the goal is 5 years’ supply. 
Vhether or not this goal will be reached is dependent upon many factors beyond 
the control of the United States Government and the American cordage industry. 
In the absence of any information about the amount of stockpiled fiber to be 
rotated, how can anyone reasonably contend that with the loss of a market 
(which in effect would not be lost) productive facilities would not be available to 
rotate the stockpiled fiber. This seems to us to be a most misleading statement. 
This seems very clear—that if the United States stockpiling authorities are at 
any time embarrassed for productive facilities to rotate a stockpile, this em- 
barrassment could best be removed by empioyving productive facilities in other 
nearby countries and this is evidently what is in mind. This is borne out by the 
fact that at least one Canadian company is currently participating in the rota- 
tion of the national stockpile of abacd (the only fiber being rotated up to the pres- 
ent) and if Mr. Roos’ company, the Plymouth Cordage Co., is truly interested in 
the stockpiled fiber, it should be reaching Plymouth Cordage Co.’s large Canadian 
subsidiary. 


Sisal, which by admission of the Cordage Institute, is not best suited to rope 
production, is being stockpiled for baier twine. We, the representatives of the 
farmers of the United States have a vital interest in the sisal stockpile. Cer- 
tainly we are in favor of its rotation if necessary, and we do not want anvthing to 
happen in connection with the stockpile to endanger supplies of cordage and twines 
o the United States in peace or war 

Henequen is not being stockpiled and is generally considered as a fiber most 


suited to the production of 500-foot-to-the pound binder twine in the United 
States 


\fter careful and full consideration, we ere convinced that the enactment of 
H. 2. 1005 will have no adverse effect o ational security, the stockpile or its 
rotation 

\s late as 1929 there were 17 cordaze mills in the United States making binder 
twine Due to large importations there remained, in 1939, only five United 
States mills making binder twine.” 

It ant urs tha this information is suded wu ne ordas Tristit ile supple- 
mentary statem to plead hardship It is extremely doubtful that even if there 
had been a substantial dutv on binder twine entering the United States if this 
situat is would be any different. The reduction in numbers of mills within the 
United States producing binder twine lue to the troduction of the combina- 
tion her ter-thresher which does away with the eessitv for binder twine. 
The Un iStat 1h partment of Commer ports for 1949 show that 90 percent 
of the small grain erop in the United States was harvested with a combine and 
only 10 percent was harvested with binders using binder twines In 1929 about 
the reverse would be the case. 

This change from the use of the grain binder and grain thresher to the com- 


bination harvester and thresher is amply indicated by the following statistics: 


Units manufactured in the T nited States 
‘ ombines 
. oh { n rn 
Year See harvester 
threshers 
1920 6, Oe 13, 558 0), O57 
1939 15, 242 2,781 41, 537 
1M49 2. we 104, S88 
! Included with other harvesting machinery 1944, last year reported, 0,52 


Source: Agricultural Statistics, 1951, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


These facts should readily explain the reduction in the number of American 
mills producme binder twine from 1929 to 1939 

Mr. Roos stated in his testimony July 23 that he was not representing the 
International Harvester Co. of Chieago, Ill The International Harvester Co 
is the largest domestic producer of baler twine and it is understood that this 
company today produces approximately 50 percent of all baler twine manu- 
factured in the United States. It is diffieuit for us to understand why if Mr. 
toos is not representing the International Harvester Co., how he can so fre- 
quently express the opinion of the whole United States hard fiber cordage industry 
It is of interest to note that the International Harvester Co. has publicly declared 
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tself before Congress to be in favor of the reciprocal-trade program. It seems 
somewhat paradoxical that the largest manufacturer of baler twine, favoring 
reciprocal trade—which would include duty-free entry of baler twine into the 
United States—can have its production and sales figures used in voicing opposition 
to H. R. 1005, a bill obviously favored by the publicly stated policy of that 
company. 


In testimony and in written statement on July 23, Mr. Roos stated that ‘‘There 


s not and has not been plenty of fiber available.’” This contention does not 
agree with information contained in NPA release No. 556, April 23, 1951. That 
release states ‘““The committee recommended unanimously that the Munitions 


Board review its cordage fiber purchasing program, initiated in 1946, in view of 
nereased production of sisal and abac4d."’ Further, the report states, the com- 
nittee concluded that “At present a limitation order upon the industry is un- 
necessary and linpractical ” The committee, referred to, is the Hard Fiber 
Cordage Industry Committee, of which Mr. F. G. Roos was a member in attend- 
ince at the meeting with the National Produetion Authority The supplemental 


stimonv of Mr. Roos or his advice to NPA as a member of the Hard Fiber 
{ ordage Industry Committee, one or the other. is ob Fors! wrone 

Our information is that fiber is available for those willing to pay the price 
Could it be that Mr. Roos is trying to place some of the responsibility for the 
=hortage of baler twine on a place where it does not properly belong? 

Can it be that Mr. Roos is trving to exeuse the relatively high prices of baler 
twine of United States manufacturers—of which his company is second largest 
and the inadequate supply of baler twine on a shortage of fiber, which he and 
others, officially representing the entire United States industry advised the 
National Production Authority, as late as April 23, 1951, did not exist? 
Statement 

“When the production of foreign mills was eut off in World War IT, the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to purchase the exportable surplus of several Western 
Hemisphere countries in order to augment the maximum production of the five 


mills remaining in the United States 


f‘amment 
Che hard-fiber cordage and twi industry has testified publicly , and Mr. Roos 
is reiterated in these hearings. that there is ple ntv of capacity in the United 


States to produce all the United States hard-fiber cordage and twine requirements. 
The fact is, as we understand it, the United States hard-fiber cordage and twine 
ndustrv endeavored to maintain a historical patter of allocation of business for so 
long a period at the beginning of the war, that they lost their available labor 
was this shortage of labor which foreed the United States not “to buy the export 
able surplus of several Western Hemisphere countries” but to expand the capacities 


of those foreign countries where there was available labor. That increased capacitv 

these Western Hemisphere countries, exists today tepercussions can now 
result if the United States closes its door to the productive capacity which it 
iided in creating, in times of emergency 


Mr. Roos’ testimony is misleading as to what fibers the various products— 
rdage, wrapping twines, and agricultural twines—are made of. Abaed (manila 
fiber) constitutes the principal raw material for rope production; henequen, to 
t lesser degree, for binder twine: and sisal for baler twine. However, this applies 
mainly to the United States or perhans more particularly to the Plymouth Cordage 
Co., of which Mr. Roos is viee president. There are manufacturers in the United 
States who make relatively large quantities of henequen and sisal rope. Sisal 
is used in binder twine to a considerable degree, particularly in the northern tier 
of States and Canada, where a long twine is favored. Henequen and abaca are 
ised along with sisal in mistures for baler twine, depending upon fiber markets 

The use of fibers in other countries is radically different from in the United 
States. For instance, Mexico confines its use to henequen, which it grows, 
for rope, baler or binder twine: likewise, England is supporting sisal from British 
East Africa, even for rope for the British Admiralty; Europe uses sisal rope 
extensively; and the Philippines uses abacd for ropes and twines, because abacé 
is grown in that country. 

We have supplied the committee, in one of our statements, information about 
four different mixes of these various fibers, suitable for baler twine. 

Georce S. Prer, 
Secretary, National Committee for Farm Production Supplies; also, 
Director, F wm S ipply Nerpoces National Council of Farme r Cooper itu eas, 
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The CHatrman. Without objection we will meet tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10:30 in executive session. 

(Thereupon, the committee recessed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 25, 1951, at 10:30 a. m 

(The following statement was received for imsertion in the record 
subsequent to completion of hearings :) 


STATEMENT OF SOLOMON Barkin, Research Dikecror, Textite WorKERS 
UNION OF AMERICA 


The Textile Workers Union of America-C1O strongly recommends that H. R 
1005 should not be adopted. Even if the shortages reported by farmers to your 
committee prove to be fact, this proposal to put baler twine on the free list 
obviously will not correct an immediate situation. 

‘The Textile Workers Union of America is concerned with this issue since our 
members are employed by companies which manufacture the largest: proportion 
of the total output of baler twine produced in this country. We have organized 
& very substantial proportion of the total cordage and twine industry and have 
improved wage and working conditions in this group of plants to the point that 
they are now comparable with those of textile mills in general. 

While the manufacture of the baler twine is not the exclusive product of the 
tills in which our members are employed, the sales volume for this particular 
item has been one of the factors making for a relatively high volume of employ 
ment in these mills. Over the vears we have lost markets to various foreign 
countries. ‘This has limited the normal and desirable growth of the industry. 
It is important to note that cordage mills are located in smaller centers such as 
Plymouth, Mass., Auburn, N. Y., and Nenia, Ohio. Most of these places are 
already suffering from contracting employment due to the decline in total textile 
employment brought about by changing styles or technological changes. 

In considering the problems relating to the cordage industry, vour committee 
will want to know that the technological innovations which have been introduced 
during recent vears in the plants of these companies making baler twine and 
similar products, have increased marked!y the man-hour output. These concerns 
have shown increasing managerial and technological initiative with the conse- 
quence that productivity has risen and the American consumer has secured a 
better product. This is not a backward industry. In comparison with the 
manufacturers in other countries we are among the most advanced. The manu- 
facturers have developed methods of processing new fibers, including nylon 
which have opened up important possibilities both for the consumer and the 
producer. The initiative displayed by these employers has helped the entire 
(merican economy. 

Many of these new processes are not vet entirely perfected, however, this 
experimentation will no doubt furnish the American economy with certain usefu 
and desirable materials which would not otherwise be available Manufacturers 
in other countries have not been under the same stimulus to move ahead. Ws 
therefore believe that in the lone run the continuance of these plants in this 
country will not only contribute to the continued employment of men and womer 
but will enable the public to enjoy certain improvements which would not other 
wise be made generally available. 

From the standpoint of our defense needs it is important to have this industry 
within our geographical limits. 

It is perfectly clear that the cordage industry ean supply to the farmers of this 
country all the baler twine that is needed. The charges made in his Sunday 
broadcast by Drew Pearson that the product has been cornered by irresponsible 
elements should certainly be investigated. It is notorious that speculation has 
occurred in other scarce and essential items in the past year and even if no legal 
crime has been committed, the whole matter should be thoroughly studied and 
the facts made public. 

According to our estimates, the average United States farmer would possibly 
save only $1.60 per year if there were a reduction in the dut» and the twine wer 
imported on the free list. We cannot imagine that this sum represents a sufficient 
enough amount really to affect the economy of the farmer. It is far more im- 
portant to American agriculture that the supply of the product be guaranteed at 
all times——-either in peace or war. 

The advantages to the foreign producers is not sufficiently great to warrant this 
change in tariff policy. We now buy our raw materials abroad and maintain a 
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steady market for these products. Our national security demands we have the 
potential capacity for processing twine, etc. If we don’t produce it during peace- 
time we shall not have the capacity in times of emergency. We are continuing to 
buy our cordage machinery abroad as it appears. The eagerness of our manu- 
facturers to buy the most advanced equipment is a stimulant for further develop- 
ment in this industry, which would not be as strong if our manufacturers were not 
in the market. 

We therefore urge that from the point of view of all interests, the farmer, the 
worker, and the international market for the raw materials and the machinery in 
the industry, that the proposal for placing baler twine on the free list be denied. 

(The following telegrams were submitted for the record by Mr 
Doughton: ) 

WasHincton, D. C., July 24, 1951. 
Hon. Rorerr L. Dovenron, 
Chairman, Hlouse Committee on Ways and Means. 
House O fhice Ruild ng 

The four national farm organizations are deeply appreciative of the careful 
consideration vou and members of the House Ways and Means Committee have 
given the proposed baler twine legislation, H. R. 1005. We earnestly hope ther 


will be no committee compromise on this bill We feel that absolutely nothing 
would be gained by a temporary suspension of the duty on baler twine Ma 
facturers, distributors, and farmers all want to know where they stand No 
foreign manufacturer could be expected to alter his production schedule so as 
to be able to sell in a market which mav be closed to him a vear or two later. No 
distributor could be expected to handle imported twine when his source of supply 
is in danger of suddenly vanishing. Farmers want to know if they should buy 
1 


wire-using balers, or if it will be safe for them to purchase the twine-using balers 
they prefer. A temporary suspension of the duty on baler twine would merely 
serve to perpetuate the present undesirable situation. It is our belief that no 
action by the committee would be preferable to creating the temporary illusion 
that the farmers’ needs were being met. We hope this telegram will be made part 
of the official record of the hearing. 

AMERICAN Farm Brereav FepeRration 

NATIONAL CounciL oF FARMER CoOoOPERATIV! 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION. 

NATIONAL GRANGE 





GREENSBORO, N. C., July 24, 1941 
Hon. R. L. Doveuron, 
Chairman, Hlouse Wa ys and Means Committee, 
House of Ry presentatives, Washington, mp € 
In consideration of H. R. 1005 please give consideration to making the legisla- 
tion permanent rather than temporary as this will not alleviate the situation 
R. FLAKE SHAW, 
Executive Vice President. North Carolina Farm Bureau. 





Dornan, Ana., July 25, 1951 
Hon. Rorerr L. Dovcuton 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C 


Thanks for all vour help, H. R. 1005. Understand your committee considering 


the bill tomorrow and that suggestion was made for | to 2 vears’ suspension 
of duty. This would not be solution to problem as it could recur in future. 


Specifically necessary that I know whether to make balers for wire or twine. 
Farmers prefer twine and enactment of H. R. 1005 Without limitations appears 
only answer to present difficulties. Greatly appreciate your interest. 

TuRNER Manvuracrurine Co 

J. M. Wacner, President 
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(The following matter was submitted for the record by Mr. Reed: 


Pine Puatns, N. Y., July 25, 1951. 
Hon. Daniet ReEp, 
House of Representatives: 
Urge you to support H. R. 1005. Farmers need guaranteed supply bailer twine. 
Henry D. Suerwoon, 
Master, New York State Grange. 


Irnaca, N. Y., July 24, 1951. 
Hon. Danie. A. I 
Hlouse Of eR jing Wash nglon, a. ¢ 


Temporary removal of import duty on baler twine would not give satisfactory 


release to twine shortage over a long period. Labor shortages force farmers to 
make increased use of labor-saving equipment that requires this type of twine 
ind thev must not continue to face shortage 8. Urge that removy al of duty be 
lade permanent 

New York State Farm Bureat Feveration, 

C. kK. Butuock, Associate Secretary. 

G. L. F. Farm Supp.ies, 
Ithaca, N. Y., July 19, 1951 

Mr. Grorce 8. Pres 


Secretary, National Committee for Farm Production S ippltes, 
Washington 6, D.C 

Dear Georce: One of G. L. F.’s suppliers of binder and baler twine phoned 
me this morning objecting to vour testimony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee of Congress on Jniv 16, 1951 ; , 

He objected to your statement on page 14: “‘Domestiec manufacturers are 
thle or unwilling to supply the twine.”’ He requested that | wire Congressman 
in Reed from New York that G. L. F.’s requirements had been met 


I told this supplier, whom, by the way, we regard highly, that his company 
had lived up to their commitments to G. L. F. this vear and had done so in time 
for us to get the twine distributed to farmers. They not only did this, but as soot 
as higher prices were approved they agreed to give us an additional supply. 


G. L. F. had one other supplier who met the commitments made last fall but 
did not give us anv additional supply. 
If all twine manufacturers had proven as well as these two, I doubt if we would 


have had the shortage that now evists. 
G. L. F. had another supplier of twine who has not delivered any of its commit- 
ments to us to date. I understand that this same supplier has delivered only 


two-thirds of orders accepted last fall. It would appear to me that this supplier 
is primarily the cause for the major shortage 

Perhaps vou can get a worth-while thought or two from the following obser- 
Vations: 


1) It is customary to place orders for binder and baler twine with the manufac- 


turers in the early fall for the succeeding vear’s requirements. This practice has 
existed for years on the theory that the manufacturer needs to know how much 
fiber to purchase and to plan his production. Also for years it has been customary 


for the manufacturer to give a guaranteed price and in order to save storage has 
attempted to ask distributors to accept deliveries during the winter and spring 
months. It is my understanding that when the price of fiber went up that many 
of the manufacturers wanted to put the price of their product up but found they 
could not do so because of OPS. This frustrated them and I expect had something 
to do with the slow deliveries this season. I am guessing that had they been able 
to put the price up, deliverieg and quantities would have been materially increased, 
but the farmer would have paid the bill. 

2) It has often been stated that so much binder and baler twine has been pur- 
chased this vear that it is evident that farmers are ordering not only requirements 
for this vear but for next year. Some farm publications recommend this because 
of experiences in the last war. I can’t prove or disprove this observation, but it 
is mv feeling that not to exceed 5 to 10 percent of farmers are acting in this manner. 
At the same time one must observe that there are many farmers who are driving 
miles in search of enough baler twine to finish first-crop harvests. 
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3) It has been stated that much more baler twine has been manufactured 
this year than in any particular similar period. I would call attention to the 
fact that 2 or 3 vears ago many of the hav-baler manufacturers would not permit 
their distributors to sell a machine unless they sold from 50 to 200 bales of twine 
to the purchaser. (Some dealers are trving this again now In many instances 
this was more twine than was required for the current season. The carry-over 
into this vear and the vear previous did not reflect or had a tendeney to distort 
the actual amount of twine used. I doubt if the increased use of baler twine was 
appreciated by either the United States Department of Agriculture or the cordage 
companies last fall 

(4) It would seem to me that the hay-baler manufacturers that used baler 
twine and the cordage companies that manufacture twine and supply it were very 
short-sighted in not meeting the requirements this vear even though it was very 
difficult to do and perhaps unprofitable. Farmers were going to baler twine 
very rapidly because they had had this same shortage with wire balers in a pre- 


vious period. This year’s experience will probably throw many of them back 
toward wire 
(5) May I ask one question? What research have the cordage companies beea 


conducting toward developing a substitute for foreign imported fiber? 
Sincerely vours, 


V. A. Foaa., 


[G. L. F. Interoffice Correspondence 
Jury 20, 19: 
To: V. A. Fo 
From: C. E. Brew, Twine Buyer, Farm Supplies, Ithaca Office 
Re: Bill concerning removal of duty on baler twine 

The following are my opinions on the subject. 

(1) There is no relation between the present shortage of baler twine anc 
duty now being levied on it. The shortage is due to 

(7) Purehasing by some femrers of more twine than they need this veer 

(b) One manufacturer has not shipped their share of the buviness: this is a 
major cause 

c) OPS price restriction may have held up shipment pending better price 

d) Foreign suppliers of fiber did not honor low-price contracts, causing all 
manufacturers to run into higher costs than their commitments were 
made at 

¢) Fiber shortage in Mexico due to drought. 

f) Possible miscalculation on the part of manufacturers on the actual amount 
of twine used to bale hay and straw. 

2) On the removal of the 15-percent dutv. I believe the strongest preument 
for its removal is the fact that baler twine is similar to binder twine and it wes the 
intent of Congress when they passed the Law to aid farmers by removing this 
tariff. If baler twine had existed at that time it would have been included. They 
are made of relatively the same fibers, on the same machines, and their prime use 
is agricultural. It should be pointed out here that the better grades of baler twine 
require a higher-quality fiber than required for binder twire 

(3) As to savings resulting from removal of the duty, my experience in the 
purchase of binder twine is that there will not be much. Foreign binder twine 
always has cost nearly as much as domestic. I recall one veer it was slightly 
more, This may be due to the fact that we work direct with domestic manufac- 
turers on a distributor basis, whereas on foreing twine we have to purchase through 
an importer. This creates one more step in the process of business and could 
remove any savings that might be made. 

Unless we as distributors could work direct with foreign manufacturers and 
not through importers I would not be interested in foreign twine. The fact that 
we have purchased only small amounts of binder twine substantiates this. 

(4) Our close contact with domestic manufacturers has resulted in orderly 
distribution, fast handling of any complaints, and closer eontrol of the quality 
of the product. The greater distances resulting from dealing in foreign twines 
makes this comparatively impossible. 

Sincerely, 
C. E. Brew. 


x 





